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An Outline Harmony of the Gospels, in convenient 
thape, is of material service in the study of the 
lessons of the next six months. Such a Harmony 


has been prepared for The Sunday School Times by 


Professor Dr. Riddle, and has already appeared in 
M8 pages. In response to calls for its separate issue, 
fir the convenience of teachers who would carry it in 
their Bibles, it is now published by itself on a single 
theet, on fine paper, and can be obtained of John D. 
Wattles & Co., at five cents a single copy, or four 
dollars a hundred. 


Our prayer to God ought to be not that he will 


“s what he wants us to want. He always kuows 


ae sick and a trusted physician has come to us, we 


lim to’ find out what is the matter with us, and 





eve us what we want to have, but that he will give | 


What we ought to want, but we do not always know | 
Whether a thing that we want is best for us. If we 





pleasant things and nothing disagreeable; but we 
leave ourselves in his hands for treatment, and are 
ready to take what he recommends, whether it is in 
the line of our personal tastes or not. Unless it is at 
a point where God’s will is already known to us, we 
ought to shrink from an unqualified request to God 
for what we long for. 


| 


It is an easy matter to inherit or to adopt a good | 
name, but to live up to the standards which consti- 
tute its goodness is another matter. This is as true 
of institutions as of individuals. A hospital, a school, 
a prison, a church even, has in it a mighty means for | 
evil when it is satisfied with its good name. Froebel 
knew the soundness of the principles upon which he 
founded the institution of the kindergarten. But he 
was also wise enough to know that it is easier to as- 
sume a good name than to be as good as the name 
assumed. He went no farther than to hope that the | 
world might see one kindergarten of his ideal in three | 
centuries after his death, There is prophecy and | 
warning in this dim hope of Froebel’s, to the educa- | 
tienal world, to go forward toward the realizing of | 
principles, rather than rest supinely on the merits of | 
a good name. 





| 


Truths most apparent are often truths most neg- | 
lected. It has been long a proverb «in many lan- | 
guages that more people die from over-feeding than | 
from starvation, and Shakespeare reiterates it. Fur- | 
thermore, almost any one ought to see tle truth of it. | 
It ought to be even more evident that more good | 
results are prevented, more good causes defeated, by 
overdoing, than by the meanest neglect of them. | 
Nevertheless we go on making long programs, crowd- 
ing song upon song; speech upon speech, adding one | 
thing more because it is a good thing—and so mak- 
ing it a bad thing. One good thought will make one 
good address, and five good thoughts will spoil one 
good address. A dozen good stories will demolish | 
the effect of ten if not of all of them. It takes not | 
only judgment, but sheer will-power, to throw away 80 | 
many nice things that it has taken so long to think of. | 
But judging from the length of the average program, 
and the number of points in the average address,—to 
say nothing of the jaded look of the audience,—the 
world has yet to see what good judgment and will- 
power, in the line of restraint, may accomplish. 


! 
j 
| 
| 
| 
| 





There is no love like mother-love; but not every 
mother has or shows mother-love. Women as well | 
as men can be unnatural, and an unnatural mother 
seems even more unnatural than an unnatural father. | 
There are unnatural mothers in the higher walks of 
life, as well as in the slums of great cities. Av illus- 
tration of this truth is given in the new work by 
Augustus J. C. Hare, “The Story of Two Noble | 
| Lives.” These are the opening words of that work : 
“ Lady Elizabeth Lindsay was one of a strange pro- 
cession of children who were met in a desolate road 
in Scotland, walking in single file, headed by the 
| eldest boy, who was carrying the baby, gypsy-fashion, 
|on his back. They were the eleven children of Anne, 
| Couptess of Balcarres, making their excape from her 


prescribe accordingly. We do not tell him that we | harsh treatment, and going forth to seek their for- 
want only sweet things and nothing bitter, only | tunes in the world. 


One of the younger boys had 

displeased his mother, and she had ordered a footman 

to throw him into the pond in front of the house. 

He managed to scramble out, and she desired that he 
might be thrown in again. Once more he clambered 
out, aud she shouted, ‘Throw him in again,’ when, 
with comic solemnity, the child looked up in her face 
and exclaimed, ‘Woman, wad ye droon your ain 
son?’ and she desisted, but forthwith the children 
determined to make their escape.” God be praised 
that we are not shut up to mere natural affections for 
safety and comfort! “Can a woman forget her suck- 
ing child, that she should not have compassion on the 
son of her womb? Yea, these may forget, yet will 
not I forget thee,” saith God our Father. 


GODLIKENESS IN CHILDLIKENESS. 


Like every other element in the Christian ideal of 
character, childlikeness finds its perfect realization in 
the divine character. “ Be ye therefore imitators 
[‘ followers,’ Auth. Ver.] of God as beloved [‘ dear,’ 
Auth. Ver.] children,” the Apostle writes to the 
Ephesians. We are children in the truest sense when 
we are most like God. 

Now that is not our common way of thinking of 
God. The “attributes” on which our thoughts dwell 
the most are not those he has in common with even 
a perfect child. We rather think of Jesus as grow- 
ing out of the immaturity of his hyman childhood 
into the maturity which discloses the Father, than 
as manifesting the Father in and through his very 
childhood. The incarnation, however, implies a 
fundamental likeness of the human in all stages of 
development to the divine. Therefore it is that our 
manhood is capable of receiving the Godhead into 
union with itself. God could not have become incar- 


inate in an ox or a stone,as the heathen fancied, 


The child, equally with the grown man, is capaz Dei, 
capable of receiving God; ard the child Jesus was 
as much the adequate disclosure of God as the man 
Jesus. 

Just as in every man, whatever we see that is 
greatly and truly manlike is a lineament of the 
divine image, so, in every child, what is truly child- 
like should be suggestive of God to us. The child’s 
| freshness of interest in things, for instance, is sueh. 
|The child admires the beautiful, is repelled by the 
ugly, has an instinctive horror of wrong and love of 
| the right, which are distinctly childlike. Grown 
| pesple “get used to such things,” as we say, just in 
so far as they grow unlike children. They lose their 
capacity for fresh flow of emotion, and take the beau- 
tiful and the ugly, the good and the evil, with a sense 
that these are what they are to expect. They cease 
to love or to hate with the fervency of their whole 
heart and mind and strength. 

Not so with God. He feels just as the child does. 
He, like a good child, is “of purer eyes than to be- 
hold evil,” and caunot “look upon perversity,”— 
things to which we accustom ourselves (and, alas! 
our children also) far too easily. He always feels 
about tliese things just as if it were the first time he 
ever saw them. All eternity has not given, and will 
not give, him time to “ get used to them,” so that his 
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sense of them will be blunted or dulled. In his mind 
every operation has the freshness of the true child’s 
mind. 

Whoever was a close observer of the childhood of 
Jesus must have seen in him this childlike and God- 
like trait. He must have exhibited an inexhaustible 
freshness of interest in everything around him, along 
with a bounding joy in things good and noble, and 
an utter horror of things evil and base. Men, and 
even children, of wearied hearts and dulled spirits 
must have regarded with a certain impatience and a 
worldly-wise scorn the freshness of his spirit, and 
framed pbrases, not without their parallel in later 
days, to indicate their contempt for him. To some 
he must have seemed to lack the balance of sanity, 
because he practiced no self-repression, used strong, 
forceful words on fit occasions, and passed by the 
world’s dull standards of the proper and the con- 
venient. 

And, indeed, as he thus began he went on in his 
years of ministry, He, perhaps, was not more out- 
spoken than other men, but at different places, His 
weights and measures for life were so different from 
those of scribes and Pharisees, to say nothing of the 
frankly worldly Sadducees, that he must have seemed 
to be always making a great deal out of a little, and 
not much of what they thought great. But his em- 
phasis’ lay where his Father's lies,—on the great 
spiritual realities and ethical urgencies of life, and 
not on the honors and the possessions out of which 
they were trying to construct human life. 

He knows, indeed, that there are great and small 
even in the things of God. His disciples are of more 
value than many sparrows ; they are entitled to more 
loving care than the lilies of the harvest field; and 
yet both sparrows and lilies are God’s creatures, and 
within the scope of his love and care. But the 
urgent need is to get men to know the infinite worth 
of the kingdom of God, as compared with all below 
it, Wise is he who sells all to buy this pearl, to 
secure the field where the treasure is hid, Wise are 
they who sacrifice hand, foot, eye, that they may 
“enter into life” even with this loss. Fools are they 
who get their “good things” out of this life as Dives 
did ; or who lay house to house and field to field, and 
think to find a soul’s rest in possessions. And all 
this with a vehemence, a recurrence, a strength of 
language, which the world would think unbecoming, 
especially in one so young, speaking to the heads of 
society in church and state. All this with an un- 
spoiled child’s vehemence for the right it sees and 
feels with a keenness which the unchildlike have lost. 
All this as with the plaited scourge of small cords in 
His hand, with the serenity of God, and the urgency 
of a child. 

It is noteworthy how much strength of language 
the Bible employs to bring home to us the freshness 
and the intensity of the divine emotions, in contrast 
to the dulness and bluntness of ours. That this is 
right and that is wrong, the inspired writers do not 
find it hard to show. That God utterly detests the | 
wrong,—abhors it, hates it without reserve,—is what 
is hard to bring men to feel. It is not enough that 
they should feel it in a languid and lifeless way. 
Their whole nature must be stirred to its depths, as if 
at the first vision of good or of evil. This is a note 
of great men of God,—Paul, John, Francis of Assisi, 
Martin Luther,—that they were great lovers of the 
good and great haters of evil. God, like Dr, John- 
son, “loves a good hater,” for although he “hates 
nothing he has made,” he hates with all his heart 

what Seeps his creatures from his love. And he 
loves a good lover also—one who loves the Lord his 
God with all his heart, and soul, and mind, and 
strength, and his neighbor as himself. 

Let us, therefore, cherish in us the child’s freshness 
of feeling, knowing that it is of God. The new birth, 
in making us children again, is meant to make all 
that is great in the child possible to us. Let us also 
guard this freshness of feeling in our children, never 


intensity of ethical emotions which is like that of God. 
Otherwise we shall be lowering the child’s standard of 
duty, bidding it take its bill and write sixty or four- 
score, instead of the hundred which really measures 
its obligation to God. Let us rather seek to learn of 
them, than have them learn of us our dulness and 
our coldness, which turn the moral world into a dry 
and dusty wilderness. It is their type of emotion, 
rather than the false wisdom of tolerance and indif- 
ference, which is native tothe kingdom. They stand 
in some intimate relation to the spiritual fountain of 
life, which is hinted to us, but not defined: “In 
heaven their angels do always behold the face of my 
Father which is in heaven.” 

God has sent them to lead us up to the heights, 
Let us never lead them down to the depths of worldli- 
ness, lest we earn the worse fate than the millstone 
round the neck, and the depths of the sea. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS, 


Nore.—This department has its purpose and {ts limitations. 
Its purpose is the giving and answering of stich of the letters 
received by the Editor as, in his opinion, have, or ought to 
have, an interest to readers generally, and for which the space 
can conveniently be found. Its limitations are fixed by the 
requirements of other departments. There are times when 
ten letters which might have a place here are received, where 
one can be printed. Letters are warmly welcomed, and they 
are cordially invited, even theugh not all of them can be 
responded to, Under no circumstances isan anonymous letter 
either answered or read by the Editor, The signature to 
every letter or postal card in an unfamiliar handwriting is 
first looked for. If that be lacking, the document is at once 
destroyed unread. Personal requests for aid in the selection 
or purchase of books, or other helps to study, cannot, as a rule, 
be responded to, in this department or by private letter, 


A harmony of the four Gospels is not easily made. 
There is no agreement among scholars as to many of the 
points in discussion; and we bave no reason to expect 
that time or study will settle the questions involved. At 
the best, there are only glimpses of the earthly life of 
Christ in the Gospel story ; and each of the four evan- 
gelizists had his own special work to do, and his own 
audience to address. It was not in his mind to tell the 
full story of Jesus. This fact ought to be borne in mind 
in all study of the interwoven Gospel narratives. A 
valued and well-known correspondent in Eastern Massa- 
chusetts, writing on this subject, now that the Interna- 
tional lessons are to begin a year of Bible study of the 
Gospel story, says: 


Let me suggest that you note editorially that all attempts to 
find a Life of Christ in the four Gospels should adjust them- 
selves to the fact that the Gospels did not intend directly to give 
material for a Life of Christ, but only such incidents in it and 
his work as served their several objects. For this reason, to 
my inexpert judgment in such matters, the International gen- 
eral title, Incidents in the Life of Christ,” seems to me better 
and less misleading than the title “ Life of Christ,” Sunday- 
school teachers will continually be misled by assuming that 
the events, instruction, and works of our Lord. are given in the 
due proportion they really held, or that a mere chronological 
account of them gives the true perspective in all cases. 


This truth has been repeatedly emphasized in these 
pages, and attention is again called to it as of obvious 
importance. It has been estimated that only a little 
more than one hundred days, in the say thirty-four years 
of the life of Jesus ov earth, find specific mention in the 
four Gospels, Over against this fact stands the pregnant 
statement of the beloved disciple, at the close of the 
Fourth Gospel: “ And there are also many other things 
which Jesus did, the which if they should be written 
every one, I suppose that even the world itself would 
not contain the books that should be written.” What 
folly for us to suppose that we can fully harmonize the 
detached incidents in the life-story of Jesus as given by 
the four evangelists ! 


A good many of our troubles with the Bible text grow 
out of our ignorance, We are sure that we have found 
an error in that text, where, in fact, it is literally correct, 
as we should understand if we were better informed. 
For instance, the Revised Version of the Old Testament 
says that the children of the son of Joseph “ were born 
upon Joseph’s knees.” When a Virginia correspondent 
asked if this were not a typographical error, a well-known 





by any criticism or even indifference dampening the 


cine in the University of Pennsylvania, saying that it jg 
a matter of fact that children were literally born Upon 
the knees of their fathers in Egypt in olden time, 4, 


| writes : 


In your Notes on Open Letters for June 9, I note some ques. 
tions and answers in regard to the statement, in Genesis 59 : 93 
that children were “ born” on Joseph’s knees. The expression 
seems to have caused trouble, because it was thought it must be 
understood in some other than its plain and literal sense. Bat 


dents of ancient medical methods, and especially that of the 
region watered by the Nile. The primitive origin of this prag 
tice is shown by the fact that it has survived in almost every 
part of the world. It still prevails in the Nile Valley, and jy 
especially observed where a father feels a peculiar interest {p 
his new-born child, To this day, also, a grandfather sometine 
testifies his love for a son’s offepring by taking the place of the 
Egyptian father at the child’s birth, so that his grandchildren 
may come into the world literally upon his knees, and get from 
him the first deed of care and affection. Thus Joseph showa 
his love for Manasseh, and for Manasseh’s sons; and the lan. 
guage of Genesis 50 ; 23, with no figurative explanations, pr. 
serves at once a record of ‘the love and of the peculiar act by 
which such love bas been manifested in Egypt for five thousand 
years, 


Whatever the facts may be as to the possible errancy 
of the Bible text in its original manuscript, there can be 
no question that scholarly commentators often think that 
there is an error, when the text illustrates truths beyond 
their ken. It would be well for a scholar: to know. thy 
it is not himself who is in error when he thinks it is the 
Bible text. 








CHARITY, 
BY JOHN B. TABB. 


If but the world would give to Love 
The crumbs that from its table fall, 
’*Twere bouoty large enough for all 
The famishing to feed thereof. 

And Love, that stil] the laurel wins 
Of Sacrifice, would lovelier grow, 
And round the world a mantle throw 
To hide its multitude of sins. 


St, Charles College, Ellicott City, Md. 





BY THE REV, WILLIAM EWING. 


Causes for delay are never far to seek among Orientals, 
as the traveler often finds, to his cost. It will be long 
ere they can appreciate such a proverb as “ time is 
money.” If time is money, they certainly have enough 
and to spare; so they are ready to waste it on every 
occasion, 

We were still on the uplands, far from our destination, 
when the sun was already throwing his evening glory 
over the western hills, Our irrepressible cook made be 
lieve to have lost the way, which, it afterward tran® 
pired, he knew perfectly, He was too cool and collected 
to he in any real difficulty, so we were not deceived 
But it was annoying, as the whole caravan drew up, 
find him seated comfortably among the bushes on the 
top of a huge precipice, calmly enjoying a cigaretle 
His object doubtless was to punish us for rejecting tbe 
guide. Pushing forward, we secured a wandering Bed’¥y, 
who, for a consideration, agreed to conduct us safely @ 
Es-Salt. 

The day was now far spent, We followed our 0¢* 
guide down a steep pathway to the bottom of a swet 
valley ; then, plunging suddenly into a romantic ravin® 
down which dashed a brawling stream, sprinkling rot 
and bush with sparkling diamonds, we made shat? 
ascent to a little village called Runawein, arriving just 
as night fell. Our tents were pitched by candle-light 
The inhabitants, who are Christians, immediately s” 
rounded us, and ran to fetch whatever we required. 
The priest kindly invited the party to take refreshmen™ 
with him, and those who could be spared from the c#™? 
gladly accepted his hospitality. The village stands on 
an ancient site, on the edge of a deep ravine. 00 either 
side the mountains rise high above the valley, which 
narrows to southward and rises up into wooded up! 
but to the north opens out into a broad, fertile expanse, 
bounded by the mountains, torn with wa 
which form the southern bank of Wady Ez-zerq* 

Before daybreak all were astir. Waiting only for § 





scholar replied that the Hebrew word meant“ boru,” not 


supply of beautiful new milk, brought to us' by the P*°” 


ae 
ier 





“borne,” and that possibly it wasa reference to the int. 7 
mate relations of Joseph with these children. But her 
comes a letter from the Lecturer on the History of Meg; | 









such is not the case; it refers to a practice well known to sty. _ 


JOURNEYING EAST OF THE JORDAN. — 
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ween in the mountains, we got to horse again, our guide 
shouldered his club, and marched off towards the thickets 
that hung, shaggy and dark, on the sides of the valley. 
Our path wound among these delightful groves almost to 
the confines of Es-Salt. About three hours sufficed to 
pring us to the city, but the ride was one not soon to be 
forgotten. It was by far the most enjoyable part of our 
whole journey, Thick oaks and thorns gathered in the 
bottom of the hollows; honeysuckle, entwining their 

arled limbs, shed perfume on the air; the hillsides 
were clad with trees of richly varied foliage, while tall 
pines swayed gracefully, high over all. The morning 
was fresh and beautiful, Even the horses seemed to feel 
the inspiration of surroundings, and footed it merrily 
slong. It seemed all too soon when we reached the 
edge of the forest, and looked forth on the treeless hills 
beyond. Many of these are, however, covered with vine- 
yards, whose sprouting green relieved the dull monotony. 
Tree-clad they too Once were, as we can see from the 
numerous stumps in the fields. A few of the forest 
patriarchs, left here and there in the cultivated ground, 
would have done much to beautify the land, and would 
have yielded grateful. shade tothe laborers. But it is 
dificult to restrain the ax when it is once set in motion. 
Here we found evidences of genuine industry. Wherever 
it is possible, vines are planted and carefully tended, so 
that the face of the country assumes quite a cheerful and 
prosperous aspect. 

The city of Es-Salt, lying, as it does, on the steep 
slope of a valley, is not seen until one is fairly upon it. 
The name Es-Salt is evidently derived from salton: hier- 
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aticon (“the sacred forest”). The inhabitants may num- 
ber in all some seven thousand, of whom the great 
Majority are Moslems. With the Christians, however, 
they continue to dwell together in harmony. There 
may be about two thousand Christians, taking Greeks, 
Latins, and Protestants all together. The last belong to 
the church founded by the Church Missionary Society. 
It was our good fortune to meet with the Syrian clergy- 
man of this congregation, Kassis Khalil Jamal—a gen- 
leman whose praise is in all the churches, With his 
counsel, we were persuaded to stay here for the day, in- 
tend of pushing straight on to Jordan, as we had origin- 
ally intended. In the valley under the city are olive 
froves, where the company, dismounting, sat down for 
“ach, under shadow of the trees, with the sound of run- 
MN Water in their ears, Our tents we pitched on the 
Wp of the. hill overlooking the town, separated by a 































narrow valley from that on which the ruins of the old 
castle stand. 

Having seen all right about the camp, some of us set 
out, gun in hand, tempted by the numerous partridges, 
and enjoyed an excellent opportunity to see the sur- 
roundings of Es-Salt. There are few remains of an- 
tiquity, and these not of great interest. Traces of old 
graves, found along the hill faces, and the bare ruins of 
the old castle, are the chief. The springs, to which the 
town owes so mueh of its life, are, of course, highly 
prized. The town itself is interesting as being the chief 
mercantile center in all the district east of Jordan 
through which we traveled. The market is frequented 
by the Bed’ ween from far and near, and everything neces- 
sary for their poor life is found exposed for sale in the 
streets. Hither the “housewives” bring their samu jibu, 
—clarified butter and cheese,—skins, and other products 
of the wilds, and carry off in return the cloth of which 
their scanty clothing is made, coffee, tobacco, etc. Es- 
Salt thus forms an excellent basis from which to reach 
the Arab tribes in these parts. The advantages it offers 
are utilized, as far as possible, by the missionaries there, 
and, with the help of the medical department of the 
mission, they have found considerable entrance; but, in 
order to overtake the work in a manner at all satisfac- 
tory, men would have to be set apart to devote all their 
time to evangelizing the Arabs, With a well-manned 
station here, and another at Bozrah, nearly all, if indeed 
not all, the tribes that touch the eastern borders of Pales- 
tine might be reached ; and in due time evangelists from 
among themselves would go forth with the glad tidings 
into the inhospitable wastes beyond. 

We were assured that the grapes grown in the district 
are unsuitable for the making of wine. However that 
may be, wine is not made, but a great busines is carried 
on in raisins, those of Es-Salt being famed throughout 
the whole country. The Jewish merchants of Tiberias 
buy large quantities of them, and use them to produce 
‘Arak,—a distilled spirit which is working havoc among 
the youth of western Palestine, Moslems as well as others 
falling a prey to its seductive influences, although all 
use of intoxicants is for them under religious ban. 


provision only being required, as in that time we hoped 
to’ reach Jerusalem. Early next morning all was 
packed up and ready for the descent to Jericho. Sev- 
eral of our party were already in the saddle, when the 


thought fit to bolt, and, in their wild efforts to catch 
him, the European horsemen may have given the Arabs 
some new ideas in horsemanship. In any case, we 
gained a more intimate acquaintance with the nearer 
surroundings of the city than would have been possible 
otherwise. When at last the runaway was captured, the 
main part of our caravan had already disappeared some 
distance in front; and it may give some idea of the 
crookedness and irregularity of the road when I say that 


Our stores were replenished from the market, two days’, 


horse of one who had been assisting the ladies to mount 


RIN 


plain by the winding breadth of deep green that fills the 
valley within the valley in which the river is confined, 
In that clear, dry atmosphere, distances are most de- 
ceptive. Seen through the openings in the hills, one 
would think that on touching the plain we should 
immediately reach the river, but there are miles of flat, 
sandy ground to cover ere we pass under the shadow of 
the embowering foliage and hear the rush of the waters 
of Jordan. Leaving behind us the mountains of Ammon, 
which fornmi the eastern boundary of these deep plains, 
their scarred sides stretching away into the beetling 
heights that rise darkly over the salt sea, the prospect 
before us was one of enchanting interest. We were 
already on the borders of the “ circle” of Sodom, which 
charmed the worldly eye and heart of Abraham’s nephew, 
when viewed from yonder mountains to the west, and 
which was so generously given up by the aged uncle to 
the youthful Lot. How strikingly these barren plains 
euforce the lessons of that old-world history! How vain 
the choice of beauteous pastures, one day ere long to be 
o’erwhelmed in desert sand! How infinitely wise the 
choice of Abraham, the portion of whose inheritance 
was the unchanging God himself! There, stretching 
away southward until lost in a blue haze between her 
guardian mountains, are the waters of the great sea, 
which still, in name, is associated with the unhappy 
Lot; for the natives call it only Bahr Lat (‘the sea of 
Lot’’).. Before us flowed the river whose tide rolled 
backward, and over which, while the ark of the covenant 
stood in the midst, the great “ congregation” of Israel 
crossed dryshod. Yonder lies the site of Gilgal, whence 
the conquering hosts went forth under the gallant Joshua. 
Towards the western border of the plain we saw great 
patches of green, over which rose a curl of blue smoke, 
marking the position of Er Riha, the village which now 
represents the city of Jericho, whose walls fell down at 
the shout of the armies of Israel. Beyond rose the dark, 
frowning crags of Karantal, by tradition identified with 
the wild scenes of our Lord’s temptation. 

The Jordan Valley stretched away northward between 
its mountain walls almost as far as the eye could reach ; 
the high cone of Karn Sartabeh rising full two thousand 
feet above the plain, This last has been by some iden- 
tified with the great altar raised by the Eastern tribes on 
their return from the conquest of the West. It is in 
reality an “altar” of nature’s raising, and is interesting 
as one of the signal stations from which, by means of 
great fires, intelligence was flashed over the land when 
the new moon had been seen in Jerusalem, The wooden 
bridge by which we crossed the Jordan was entirely 
concealed by the groves around, until we were almost 
upon it. A substantial structure it looked, made of 
strong beams, supported by great posts, all securely 
fastened together; it seemed as if it would outlive any 
ordinary flood, and so, doubtless, it would. But the 
floods of the winter 1890-91 were not ordinary. For 
some months the rains were excessive. The river rose 
far above its usual level, submerging large tracts, and 

















carrying off much that was valuable,—among the rest 
the bridge, which had done us and others such good 
service. The river here is deep and strong, sweeping 
with great rapidity round its swift curves. The water 
is of a thick, brown color, charged with the soil over 
which it passes. Care must be taken in approaching the 
treacherous banks of sand and clay. Toll was collected 
by an enterprising Syrian, who had erected a wooden 
shed at the Jericho end of the bridge. One or two na- 








we did not catch a glimpse of them again until we were 


in about fifteen miles. The road turns abruptly now to 
one hand, now to the other, adapting itself to the possi- 
bilities of the rough, rocky surface, plunging into ravines, 
and anon emerging on grassy tracts; but downward, 
ever downward, is its course. The wild birds here are 
evidently little used to be disturbed by man. Even the 
timid partridge sat quite close, or nimbly ran along the 
rocks on either side of the path. We had not left Es- 
Salt half an hour, when, from an eminence commanding 
a wide prospect, we saw the high tower that crowns the 
Mount of Olives in the far distance, and thus caught the 
first glimpse of the environs of Jerusalem. This is one 


hours of toi! in the hot sun seem to bring the traveler no 
nearer. 
the valley, and it is lost to view, it seems as if he had 
been following some strange kind of “ Will o’ the wisp.” 


under a blue haze away below ux to the lefi; and soon 
we could trace the course of Jorduu through the sandy 





almost upon them, on reaching the plain to the north of 
the Dead Sea. It is a descent of over four thousand feet 


of the most tantalizing sights. It seems so near, and yet 


And when, as the sun sinks, he descends into 


Ere long, too, we obtained a view of the Dead Sea, lying 


tive huts also stood on the little level, almost surrounded 
by a bend of the river, and protected to westward by 
high sand bluffs. 

It was already past midday when we arrived, and, as 
the heat was terrible, we were thankful to take refuge in 
the “ publican’s” shed. We were received with every 
token of welcome by the owner, who at once busied 
himself to provide for our refreshment. We found it an 
excellent plan to carry with us a supply of tea, It is 
often easy to get boiling water when it is hard to get other 
things. Tea is swiftly made, and, on a hot journey, is 
most refreshing. Leben, also, there was in plenty. 
After our meal, the more weary of the party, stretched 
in the shade, enjoyed a delightful nap,—only for a little, 
however ; for this being the chief thoroughfare between 
east and west of Jordan, quiet could not be secured for 
long ata time, Shepherds passed over with their flocks, 
ard guided them down to the water’s edge to drink, 
Negotiating with some of the more tractable of these 
half-wild men, we secured draughts of delicious. milk, 
Then came Bed’ ween from the uplands of Moab; strong, 
stalwart, sallow-featured men; some armed with the 
spear, others carrying rifles, with belts stuck full of bat- 
| tered cartridges. They sat dowusoviably around theme 
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and conversed freely. They were greatly impressed with 
the strength of the men of Kerak, the ancient Kir Moab. 
The district is not even nominally subject to the Ottoman 
Government, The spirit of wild independence is abroad 
among them; and, while yielding ready obedience to 
their own shaykhs, they resent and battle to the death 
against any interference with their tribal liberty. Hold- 
ing themselves absolute masters of the soil, they con- 
sider themselves entitled to levy blackmail on all who 
pase through their territory. This varies in amount, 
according to the prudence or the want of it displayed by 
the traveler. One who goes with tents, a large retinue of 
servants, and luxurious appointments, may have to pay 
some hundreds of pounds before he escapes their hands; 
another may shoulder his camera, ride in on a mule, 
and with a few rotis of coffee, and a judicious distribn- 
tion of a few pounds of tobacco and snuff, may march 
about with freedom, photograph all of interest in the 
district, and carry off his work in safety, In these re- 
gions one must avoid every appearance of wealth. The 
Turkish Government claims a supremacy which, so far, 
it has never been able to assert. Often we have heard 
that the Haj guard, returning from Mecca, was to attack 
and subdue the Kerakers, But the report that there are 
four thousand trained men, armed with repeating rifles 
and no lack of ammunition, may have restrained the 
valor of the gallant guard. Be that as it may, the attack 
is sti}l to come. ; 

But the stronghold, the thought of attacking which 
gives the cold shivers to the Turkish soldiery, could 
not daunt the high-hearted soldiers of the cross, With 
admirable courage, in the true spirit of Christian 
heroism, a missionary and his wife have braved all the 
dangers in the way, and have made for themselves 
a home in the midst of these people, That they have 
had dangers not a few to face, and many privations to 
endure, needs hardly to be said. But these “‘ things 
have not moved them; ” and now the bold warrior Arab 
has learned to love the man of peace, and prize him as 
a friend. Who knows whether the cross may not soon 
triumph where the crescent has so long struggled for 
supremacy in vain! All praise to Christ’s gallant sol- 
diers there! May they be supported by the prayers of 
all Christ’s army in leading as they do this “forlorn 
hope,” in the performance of their arduous but noble task ! 


Edgbaston, Birmingham, England. 





THE TEACHER AND THE SCHOLAR. 
BY PROFESSOR DR. L. W. BATTEN. 


It ought not to be accounted strange that the two very 
diverse powers of teaching and learning are so rarely 
found in the same person. The faculties of the mind 
which fit a person fora scholarship do not aid him to 
any great extent in the power to impart. There are 
some purely external qualities, such as a pleasing voice, 
a commanding presence, which are of great value to the 
teacher, but no help at all tothescholar. Great scholars 
are very rarely good teachers, and the best teachers are 
not often noted scholars. The Germans are at the head 
of the intellectual world as scholars. Their power of 
patient, laborious research, their large acquisition of 
facts, their trained judgment, are the envy of men of other 
nations; but when one consults their books, he finds that 
their didactic faculty is very poor indeed. Kant is the 
greatest German philosopher, but it requires a lifetime of 


study to understand him, and there are to-day no two] 


who agree wholly in the interpretation of his philo- 
sophical system. There are great biblical scholars in 
Germany, but it is usually a weary task to follow the 
course of their thoughts. On the other hand, I have in 
mind one of the greatest Bible teachers of America, if 
not of the world, but his scholarship has been called 
seriously in question. 

It will be apparent that I use the word “scholarship” 
in its most limited sense, referring to original investiga- 
tion. One who gathers up the products of other men’s 
work, and’ presents it in a more attractive or more uc- 
cessible form, does indeed a good service, but he scarcely 
earns the name of “scholar.” The true scholar is the 
person who gives to the world new facts or truths, en- 
riching the body of knowledge by adding things before 
unknown. 

It is apparent, then, that teachers are, and ought to 
be, more numerous than scholars. If we can say that 
the didactic power is a precious gift of God, we surely 
can also regard the man as raised up of God for his 
work whose endless toil enlarges the sum of the world’s 
knowledge. God has not seen fit to reveal to men al! 


the world in torrents, It is obtained bit by bit, one man 

finding his life-work in making a little suggestion, which 

another God-gifted man develops as the crowning work 

of his life, God is infinitely patient, and some of his 

agents need to have a large measure of the same great 

gift, if they hope to be really his instruments. 

The great scholars are necessarily few. Not many are 

needed to do God’s work in this direction, There are, 

however, innumerable pseudo-scholars, men who are not 

content with anything less than presenting to the world 

ideas of their own. They feel that-sometbing original 

must be done, no matter what itis. We often give just 
commendation to an idea because it is original, though 
it is not profound, But we should be very discrimi- 

nating on this point. A thing is not good, necessarily, 

because it is original; on the contrary, it may do much 
harm. The question ought always be asked, What is 
the ultimate value of this original idea? 

Much harm has been done to the Bible by these 
pseudo-scholars. They have indeed poured out new 
ideas, “‘mass upon mass,” but the ideas, in too many 
cases, have not been founded on fact, and were bound to 
do harm rather than good, Real scholarship will. not 
harm the Bible. Every earnest lover of the Scriptures 
will bid it God-speed ; but we must discriminate between 
what is real and what is false. 

While but few can be real scholars,—and who would 
desire to be any other kind ?—many, very many, can be, 
and should be, teachers. The teacher must know how 
to sift his materials, selecting the true and rejecting the 
false, and must then know how to present the results so 
that they will take hold of man. This should ever be 
the aim of the Sunday-school teacher and of the pastor. 
As a rule, they should be content with the noble title of 
“teacher,” rather than to leave this only to earn the 
title of “ pseudo-scholar.” The latter has no divine 


the few chosen vessels, but a large army of teachers is 
needed to impress the revelation upon the world, The 
true teacher, therefore, need never despair because he 
seems to be doing a subordinate work, for he is at least 
doing something acceptable to God. 


. Divinity School, Philadelphia, 





A SILHOUETTE. 
BY THE REV, MALTBIE D, BABOOCK. 


’Mid the summer’s countless beauties 
Lurketh many a hidden one, 

As we cannot see the stars shine 

For the splendor of the sun, 


So the exuberance of foliage 

Blinds us to the wondrous charms 
Of the trees, till winter strips them, 
Gives the sight of their bare arms, 


Now behold the Master’s drawing 
Clear against the cold, gray sky,— 
Not a trace of warmth or color, 
But fine feasting for the eye, 


For it sees the vertebration, 
All the graceful interlacing, 
Every line of radiation 

In the frost-like, fairy tracing. 


Have thy summey leaves been smitten, 

Beaten off in storm and strife? 

Stand up bravely! Show in winter 

Strength, grace, symmetry of life! 
Baltimore, Md, 





SOME INGREDIENTS OF ILLUSTRATIVE 
STORY- TELLING. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM 0O. COVERT. 


fruitful fields of service in the Sunday-school. 
native elements that adapt it most strikingly to the con- 
ditions of life here met as a swift und sure means to the 
great ends here sought, 

In the hands of a skilful superintendent or teacher, as 
he confronts the susceptible minds and hearts of boys 
and girls with his message of trath, the story reaches its 
climax of moral power. It means added light, increased 
interest, deeper convictions, indelible impression, and a 
larger appropriation for practical life of the truth by 
those addressed. 

We have here a keen blade, that, unless thoroughly 
grasped and skilfully wielded, becomes positively danger- 
ous, Hence every teacher owes it to his work to master 





knowledge at once, and it seldom or never pours upon 


mission; the former has. God reveals bis truths through 


The story, everywhere useful, finds one of its most 
It has 
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he art of using this powerful instrument. 


above and other needed elements of efficient story-t#liat 
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Good story-telling is a compound of innumerable jp. ; being pres 
gredients. It defies complete analysis. But the follow. of power. 
ing are a few of the many elements showing themselyg a. Paul 
to be indispensable to efficient story-telling. 
i, Aptness is the needed quality that fits the story 1 
the conditions as they exist within or without the hearer. 
This wanting, a story is embarrassed by reason of its be. 
ing introduced where it has no business, It is asked 1 
illustrate, but finds its mission awkwardly thwarted, ang 
its end lost, because of ill adjustment to the surroundings, 
2. Dignity is an ingredient of good story-telling some. 
times forgotten by teachers through their desire to be . 
“at home” with theirscholars, There should, of course, Arling 
be no forbidding stiffness that frightens and repels, by; 
genuine, sympathetic, manly dignity cannot be sacri. HOW 
ficed without hindering the end in view. Some teacher, 
address children in a most belittling way, and speak of 
“coming down” to their hearers. This never begets This que 
confidence, Dignity is not inconsistent, with— gwers hay 
8, Fawiliarity, another indispensable element of good culties in 
story-telling. This quality must be understood, or else difficulties 
it will be overdone, This is not “ wheedling,” nor yet salvation | 
an informal style of speech approaching slang. This is well-being 
the absence in the story-teller of everything that hinder and even § 
sympathy as to tastes, temper, and needs of the children, plish what 
and a consequent approach, on his part, to those childrep The Lor 
on a common level. It must be of a moderate, natural question 
type, free from implications. that societ 
A teacher must be on his guard lest maturity, with ity house to | 
hardening processes, cut him off from the sympathy with to reach tl 
boys and girls; out of which this familiarity is born, and dred missi 
without which story-telling to children is a heartless and special cla 
fruitless process. men, coac’ 
4. Movement is an important quality of effective story. men, polic 
telling. A story where the thought stagnates about soldiers, 8 
some insignificant point, no matter how the narrator may asked, “ H 
embellish it, will be lifeless and commonplace. Then men?” J 
should be progress from the very beginning towards som them wher 
not far-removed climax, or the class may lose interet are employ 
and thus obviate the end in view. who devot 
5. Detail is an ingredient whose use is a prime new houses anc 
sity with little children, but-whose abuse is fatal tow evenings a 
power of the story with pupils of any age. Lang Of cour 
does not always readily‘convey its meaning bo chilim, wel, Ca 
Therefore care should be exercised that the narratives work, or te 
clothed with simple language, free from remote allusion, fom the d 
and that a sufficient number of features of a scene@’ busy at we 
an event be referred to, in order that a clear conceptiit may be rer 
may be insured. ; found whe 
This must not be overdone. Children are imagine times are ¢ 
tive, and reach conclusions by their own mental processe, when the | 
running ahead and grasping the point of the story, while aitention. 
the narrator is left far behind with his too detailed elabo- Several 
ration. of work : 
6. There should often be an appeal to the poetic side of ingmen, a 
the child’s nature in story-telling. This is such a large Like othe 
and active feature of child-natare that it becomes a faculty indisposec 
which must never be disregarded. The power of a good upon their 
story can be sacrificed through a -dull, matter-of-fact m some cs 
method of embellishment, But let a story be bright and opportuni 
sparkling, abounding in allusioris to flowers, hills, star, gious mee 
or any of the myriad of other beautiful things in nature, irreligious 
and you mey capture mind and heart instantly. time to a 
7. Brevity is the soul of good story-telling. Many object, bu 
splendid story is talked to death, Its point has bees employee 
buried in words. If there ig the proper movement to lishments 
story, children do not like to dilly-dally on the way charge. 
the climax. Digressions aré not wanted. Children im- sionaries 
patiently outrun the telling of a story'too long. We may 8. That y 
| safely say that the efficiency of a story, after the requisite we 80 as 
clearness has been reached, depends on its brevity. God has | 
8. There must be an engaging personality at work of souls, : 
during the story-telling. This means the animated sya others wh 
pathy of the whole person with the task, It insures 4 Mr. Jai 
natural and vivacious outward expression. The face, for twent: 
the eye, the gestures of the hands, and other such helps, lat anu, 
lend vividness and force to a story by their responsit months t 
support. When I ¢ 
An orator, describing the swooping down of an essl¢ Renced tl 
upon a child, pointed in the direction of the approsch- thankful | 
ing imagingry eagle, when the children to whom be ¥# ng infide 
speaking rose, and turned to see it. There is such €b x - Tem 
thing as magnetic personality in story-telling, and 8 ewer ne 
e " : rts ia and tea, 
possible for every teacher to cultivate it, as it sta a, 
sympathy. meal-tim 
These are a few of the more conspicuous element of A speci 
good story-telling. Nothing has been said of thes —* 
itself, It has, of course, been chosen upon proper teals hw Me 
and after the fullest consideration of conditious De great 
met and ends to be reached. This being *°, ‘i me 
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being present, the teacher obtains a new and wider reach 





of power. 
st. Paul, Minn. 
HER FACE. 
BY EMILY TOLMAN, 
No burning bush still unconsumed 
We need on Horeb drear ; 
A face by light divine illumed 
May show the Lord is here. 
Arlington, Mass. 





HOW WORKINGMEN ARE REACHED. 
BY THE REV. WILLIAM HURLIN. 


This question has been often asked, and various an- 
swers have been given to it. Of course there are diffi- 
culties in the way, with them as with others; but these 
difficulties are not insuperable, and, in a question of the 
salvation of souls, including both present and future 
well-being, we may well put ourselves out of the way, 
and even adopt unusual methods, if we may thus accom- 
plish what is so necessary. 

The London City Mission has practically solved this 
question for that city. The ordinary missionaries of 
that society are appointed to districts, and visit from 
house to house and from room to room. But, in order 
to reach the men, about one-fifth of the nearly five hun- 
dred missionaries of the society are appointed to visit 
special classes of persons, as bakers, cabmen, canal boat- 
men, coachmen, coal-heavers, drovers, firemen, omnibus 
nen, police officers, post-office employees, railway men, 
widiers, sailors, ete. The question will naturally be 
asked, ‘‘ How and where do the missionaries reach these 
men?” And the answer is very simple. “ They go to 
then where they are, in the Various places where they 
areemployed.” And then the twenty-six missionaries 
vho devote their whole time to the visitation of public 

houses and coffee shops, meet thousands of them in the 
evenings and at other times. 

Of course, judgment, prudence, and tact have to be 

wel. Care must be taken not to hinder men in their 

whk,or to take up their time or attract their attention 
fom the duties devolving on them. But, while men are 
buy at work, a few judicious words may be spoken which 
may be remembered and thought over; opportunities are 
found when the men are comparatively at leisure; meal- 
times are carefully utilized, and other occasions are found 
when the truth may be presented and pressed upon the 
altention, 

Several things have been demonstrated by this mode 
of work: 1. It is not true, as many suppose, that work- 
ingmen, as a class, are specially opposed to the gospel. 
Like other people, they are indifferent, and naturally 
indisposed to spiritual truth; but, when it is pressed 
upon their attention, they are willing to listen to it, and, 
in some cases, put themselves out of the way to secure 
opportunities for doing so. For instance, a short reli- 
gious meeting is often held during the dinner hour, and 
ireligious men favor this being done, and give up their 
time to attend, 2. That employers generally do not 
object, but favor and encourage such work among their 
employees, and that the higher officials in public estab- 
lishments also favor this work among those under their 
charge. This is especially so with reference to the mis- 
‘ionaries to the police and the post-office employees. 
8. That workingmen can not only be reached in this 
Way so as to have the gospel presented to them, but that 
God has blessed this work to the salvation of thousands 
of souls, and also to the moral improvement of many 
others who do not give evidence of conversion. 

Mr. James Clarke, who died a few months ago, was 
for twenty-two years a missionary to factories. In his 
lst annual report, he wrote: “It takes me about two 
months to get through my two hundred factories. ... 

hen I contrast the present time with the time I com- 
"enced this special work, twenty-two years ago, I am 
thankful to know that there is less intellectual and scoff- 
'ng infidelity among the men I visit than there was then. 
‘-» Temperance has made headway among the men. 
Fewer neglect their work through drink than formerly, 
tnd tea, coffee, and cocoa exceed the beer drunk in the 

Meal-times,”” 

A special correspondent of the Daily Telegraph, a few 
months ago, wrote an article for that paper with reference 
the Metropolitan Cattle Market, in which he spoke of 

greatly improved character of the drovers connected 
therewith. He probably did not know that a city mis- 
Nouary spent his whole time with these, and therefore 


















did not attribute the change to this cause ; but those who 
know the facts do so attribute it. 

The cab-drivers were formerly a very ungodly and 
dissolute class of men, and a Christian was very seldom 
found among them. But now, of the sixteen thousand 
cabmen in London, it is known that three thousand are 
Christians. Workingmen can be reached. Christian 
work is successful. To God be all the praise ! 

Antrim, N. H. 


FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 
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WHO WAS THE MOST GUILTY? 








BY IRENE WIDDEMER HARTT. 


Crash! Bang! 

“Matty, is that you?” called Mrs. Nash from the 
kitchen, where she was baking pies. 

“ Yes’m,” came in low, reluctant tones, 

“ Well, what have you broken now? We won’t have 
a dish to our name, the way you break and smash. 
What have you broken, I say?” 

“ Nothing of yours this time,” returned Matty. “ It’s 
the bowl Mrs. Weaver sent over with: the broth for 
Jenny.” 

‘She didn’t give me the bow], and it should have gone 
home long ago.” 

A critical ear, and Matty’s were very critical where 
mother’s tones were concerned, could have detected a 
shade of relief as Mrs. Nash said that. It was not her 
bowl! Matty was openly glad that it was not a dish 
from their own poor stock. Mrs. Weaver was well off, 
and, even if she had not given the bowl with the broth, 
she would never miss it, 

Matty took a glass from the pantry more carefully this 
time, aud went into the kitchen for a drink. 

“Iv’s a shame,” her mother said, opening the oven 
door to see if it was at the right heat, “ that you never 
took that bowl back. What with Jenny being sick, and 
the men boarding here, I don’t have time to think of any- 
thing. Hurry now, and get to school, or you’ll be late. 
You better stop at Mrs. Stowell’s as you come back, and 
ask her to lend me her wrapper pattern.” 

Matty took her straw sailor, trimmed with faded rib- 
bon, from its nail behind the door, and ran out. School 
was out a long time before she returned. 

“ Mrs. Stowell wouldn’t let you have the pattern, ma,” 
she cried, as she burstin. “She said you never gave 
her back her sleeve pattern.” 

‘“* Well, she is mighty particular about a little thing. 
There, take that thickened milk to Jenny. She feels as 
if she could eat a bit. I’m clean tired out with the bak- 
ing and ironing and waitingon Jenny. Humph! Mrs. 
Stowell is particular !” ‘ 

“Oh, ma,” Matty called from the dining-room, as 
she carried the thickened milk carefully to Jenny, “what 
do you think? All the wood’s been stolen out of the 
schoolhouse shed, and they think that Fred Carleton 
did it.” 

**T’ll be bound he did. Those Carleton boys are born 
thieves. Is he in jail?” 

“No, but they are going to arrest him. Oh, Miss 
Wade is in such a state of indignation! Are you awake, 
Jenny?” as she softly opened a door the other side of the 
dining-room. 

“Yes,” returned a low voice, “and with a little bit of 
an appetite.” 

“1’m so glad. Maybe you are getting better. This is 
only thickened milk, but it is nice, and I am sure you 
will relish it,” said Matty, as she sat down by the bed. 

“Tt is very nice, thank you, and all ma can afford. 
When I get well, and get my school back, she shall dot 
work so hard. What were you saying to her about wood 
being stolen?” 

“Oh, all the wood has been stolen from the school- 
house shed! It has been going gradually, and Miss 
Wade has just found out that Fred Carleton is the one 
who has been taking it. Those Carleton boys are regu- 
lar thieves, every one knows.” 

“Why? Because they take what does not belong to 
them?” 

“Why, of course! Don’t you call that stealing, and 
isn’t it wrong? What are you talking about, Jenny?” 

“Certainly itis wrong. No one says itisn’t. I won- 
der how many ways there are of breaking that command- 
ment, and who are the most guilty.” 


think. I have nothing else to do. One thing I have 
thought of, often and often, is that ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’ 
Miss Green loaned me. You remember I mislaid it, and 
when I found it again it was so torn I did not like to re- 
turn it,” 

“Why, Jenny, Miss Green’s gone away long ago, and 
likely has forgotten all about it. Don’t worry about 
that.” 

“T am not worrying. I am regretting my carelessness 
and dishonesty.” 

** Dishonesty ! ”’ 

“ Yes, just that. She did not give me that book, She 
loaned it to me. She did not tell me to keep it. I kept 
it, doubtless against her wishes. Was not that dishonest? 
I might just as well have entered her library, and secretly 
have taken that book from her shelves, as have kept it 
without her permission.” 

“Oh, Jenny, Iam sure you are mistaken. You can- 
not mean what you say. You look at it too seriously.” 
“No, Matty, I am not niistaken. Neither am I too 
serious. It is really a great wrong to keep or destroy 
anything that is kindly loaned us by a neighbor or friend, 
It is keeping what is not ours. Oh, so many are careless 
aboutthis! Ihave been very careless myself. Don’t you 
remember when I spilled that ink on the dining-room 
wall, I said, ‘ No matter, the house don’t belong to us’?” 

“How could that be wrong? You couldn’t help spill- 
ing the ink.” 

“Tt was the spirit, not the act. Another thing: if the 
house were ours,” returned the elder sister, “‘I should 
have tried to get the stains out. There they are, to this 
day, a living witness against me, that I did not mind 
breaking the Eighth Commandment. You know it is 
the spirit. always, the heart, that the Lord cares about, 
The act is secondary.” 

“Jenny, eat some more, won’t you? ” 

“Thank you, I cannot. Tell ma it was very nice, 
When I am up, I shall have more appetite. 

Matty sat still with the half-filled bow! in her lap. 

“T suppose that bow! cost ten cents,” she said, after 
a while; “and Mrs. Weaver loses that much.” 

“You wouldn’t like to take ten cents out of her pocket, 
would you?” 

“ That’s putting it pretty strong.” 

“Maybe it is; but just look at it. 
her bow]. She will have to spend ten cents for another 
one. Isn’t that taking money from her?” 

“No,” Matty burst out. Then she added, “I'll take 
ten cents out of my bank, and buy a new one for her. 
I’ve got just twenty-five pennies. I am saving money 
to buy a book.” There was a bit of entreaty in her tone, 
as if her sister might be won to take pity on her small 
possessions. Jenny was strong in her convictions, and 
immovable, 

“T would, Matty,” she said, simply. 

Matty took the remains of the thickened milk back to 
the kitchen. When she returned to Jenny’s room, she 
carried three books. Two of them were decidedly worse 
for the wear. 

“ Tkese were new books when Miss Trowbridge loaned 
them to me,” she said. “ Look at them now. I’ve read 
them to pieces. This one tumbled down, and the back 
got loose. I am ashamed to take them to her. What 
shall I do?” 

“TI don’t see what else you can do. She doubtless 
would rather have them in that condition, than not have 
them at all.” : 

“J would rather buy ber new ones, if I had the 
money.” 

“But you haven’t, you know, and maybe I shall not 
be able to teach all winter. So I’ll have none to give 
you, else I would. I’m sorry, Matty.” 

“Well, no one is to blame but myself.” 

Nevertheless, Matty looked at the books as if, in some 
way, they were to blame. 

“‘T have been just as careless of my neighbor’s prop- 
erty. I have put my hand into the pocket of many a 
person, and have taken out money.” 

“Oh, Jenny, don’t say that!” 

“Tt’s nothing else.” 

“Well, here goes! I'll go buy the bowl, and I'll take 
these books back with the best apology Ican make. You 
may rest assured, I’ll do no more of what you call steal- 
ing. I don’t care to be on a level with Fred Carleton. 
Jenny, you are right,” she added, gravely, standing with 
her hand on thedoor-knob. “Suppose we form a society, 
you and I, that we will respect the property of others, 
and care for it as we would our own. You be president, 


Mrs. Weaver needs 





“Whatdo you mean? You say such queer things 
since you were sick.” 


“Do 1? 


Weil, you know I lie here, and think and / 


and I will be vice-president. Good-by. I’m going to 
buy the bowl.” 


| Yonkers, N. Y. 








































































































LESSON HELPS. 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Third Quarter, 1894.) 





1. July 1.—The Birth Of Jesus........0..-c-ccce sorveeneesesenreesesenseseenee Luke 2; 1-16 
2 July &.—Presentation in the Temple..........ccssseserrrerreeees Luke 2 : 25-38 
& July 15.—Visit of the Wise Men................ Matt, 2: 1-12 
4, July 22.—Flight Into Egy pt........cccnccoocsessonssseecerennees eonenee Matt. 2 : 13-23 
5. July 29.—The Youth of Jesus... lake 2 : 40-52 
6, August 6.—The Baptism of Jesus..........-ccseccsesngrevenernnreree Mark 1; }-11 





7. August 12,—Tem ptation of Jesus. ...........cere seecreeeresenereenes Matt. 4: 1-11 
8 August 19.—First Divciples of Jesus. Jobu 1: 35-49 
9. August 26,—First Miracle of Jesus ‘ Jobn 2 ; 1-11 
10, September 2.—Jesus Cleansing the Temple................-..0+ John 2 ; 18-25 
11, September 9.—Jesus and Nicod John 3 : 1-16 
12, Beptember 16,—Jesus at Jacob's Well.........ccss-creeresenerns 
13. September 23.—Daniel’s Abstinence 
14, September 30,—Review. 














OUTLINE INDUCTIVE STUDIES. 
Prepared by 
Tue American InatITUTE OF SacRED LITERATURE. 


STUDY V.—THE YOUTH OF JESUS. 


I. Review. 

Recall the events preceding the birth of Jesus; the Nativ- 
ity and attendant events; the circle into which Jesus was 
born; the reasons for the settlement in Nazareth. Reconsider 
the significance of the words “the child grew,” etc. (Luke 
2:40). What were some features of religious and intellec- 
tual training to which, asa Jewish child, he would be subject? 
IL Bretican Marertat.—Luke 2: 40-52, compare Matthew 

18 : 54-58; Mark 6: 1-5; John 7: 5. 

This one incident, with two or three hints from the narra- 
tive of the public ministry, furnishes all our knowledge of 
the years between the settlement at Nazareth and the bap- 
tism. Note the evidence of the strict religious atmosphere 
of Jesus’ home (Luke 2: 41, comp. Exod. 13: 10; 23 : 14-17); 
the boy’s journey with his parents to the passover when 
twelve years old (v.42); his interest in what he saw, leading 
him to separate from his parents, and find himself at home 
in the temple, where he asked and answered questions of the 
teachers, who were amazed at his intelligence (vs, 43, 46 f.) ; 
his parents’ anxiety on missing him, and their surprise: at 
finding him with the rabbis in the temple (vs, 44-48) ; Jesus’ 
surprise that they should have sought for him, and not come 
at once to the temple, sure of finding him there; and his 
obedient departure with them for Nazareth (vs, 49-51) ; the 
inability of the parents to understand him (vs. 50f.); the 
simple record of the continued growth of Jesus (v. 52). 
Gather from the hints in the later narrative some of the cir- 
cumstances of his home life, 


IIL. Torrcs ror Speciat Stupy. 

1, Jesus Among the Rabbis in the Temple. On temple asa 
place for teachers to meet the people, see Jesus’ practice 
(Matt. 21: 23; 26: 55; John 7 : 14; 10: 23ff.; 18: 20); 
also that of the apostles (Acts 3:11; 5: 20, 25,42), That 
“sitting” was a pupil’s posture, we may gather from Acts 
22:3. Whether there was a regular rabbinical school which 
met in the temple, is doubtful. See Edersheim, “ Life,” ete. 
(L., 246 f.) ; but compare Schiirer (II., i. 326). In any case, as 
other pupils are not mentioned, it seems probable that “through 
occasional confidential intercourse with single doctors, He has 
led more and still more of them to gather about him” 
(Ebrard, “ The Gospel History,” p.190). Verse 46 f. suggest 
no other relation to the “doctors” than that of a pupil to 
his teachers. Of the subjec:s of those questions and answers, 
we have no knowledge. It may not be rash to guess that 
they concerned the meaning of the feast, and God’s purpos.s” 
for the people he had from of old delivered. See Edersheim, 
" Life,” eto, (1,, 248). 

2. Jesus’ Answer to his Mother. Note the surprise that 
Mary and Joseph sought him anywhere else than in the 
temple: “How is it that ye sought me?” He felt it so 
natural for him to be in his “ Father’s house,” that he 
assumed that, missing him, his parents would know that of 
course he was there, Note, further, that the boy went dati- 
fully back with his parents, and was “subject unto them ;” 
and that Luke adds that the succeeding years were years of 
“advancement.” Compare this conduct with his treatment 
of his mother at Cana, after the commencement of his public 
ministry (John 2 : 3-5). Some find in the question a reproof 
of Mary’s reference to Joseph as his father,—a reproof spring- 
ing from a fully developed self-consciousness as the Son of 
God. It seems truer to the facts of the narrative to find in 
the question evidence that, on that visit to Jerusalem, there 
were awakened in Jesus the beginnings of his consciousness of 
his Messianic character and mission; a consciousness that 
needed the development in self-knowledge which would come 
with the life of obedience in Nazareth, and which, after the 
baptism, was clear and unshaken. The question thus seems 


and on the reason for Mary’s seeming forgetfulness of the 
facts of Jesus’ birth, see Edersheim, “ Life,” ete. (1., 246-249). 
3, The Eighteen Years at Nugzarsth. The concise record of 
verse 52 should be supplemented by the reference to his trade 
as a carpenter, and to his brothers and sisters as companions 
of his home life, found in Mark 6: 1-5, and Matthew 18 : 
54-58 (comp. John 7: 5). Compare the description of Jesus’ 
“ advancement in wisdom,” ete., with what is told of Samuel 
(1 Sam. 2 : 26), and of the Baptist (Luke 1 : 80), and earlier, 
of Jesus (Luke 2: 40). Note here the breadth of expression. 
Advancement in wisdom includes both moral and intellectual 
development. Taken with advancement in stature, it de- 
scribes a complete human growth, Advancement in favor 


ness,” which, in the light.of Hebrews 2: 16 f., may rever- 
ently be held to presuppose an ever-deepening religious life. 


with God and men, tells of his “ development in pure good- 


IV. SumMARyY. 

The youth of Jesus, according to the Scripture representa- 
tion, was a period of normal development, physical, intellec- 
tual, moral, and religious. As early as at twelve years of 
age, he began to be conscious of his nature and mission, 
Remembering these things, read again the statement in John, 
“the Word became flesh,” and, with that in mind, reread all 
the Scripture material so far considered, so as to gain a com- 
pleted impression of these thirty years of private life, 








AIDS TO SPECIFIC STUDY. 


LESSON V., JULY 29, 1894. 
The Youth of Jesus. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(Luke 2 : 40-52. Memory verses: 46-49.) 


COMMON VERSION, REVISED VERSION. 


40 And the child grew, and/|40 And the child grew, and 
waxed strong in spirit, filled with waxed strong, ! filled with wis- 
wisdom; and the grace of God dom: and the grace of. God 
was upon him. was upon him. 
41 Now his parents went to Je- And his parents went every 
ro’sa-lém every year at the feast year to Jerusalem at the feast 
of the passover. 42 of the passover. And when he 
42 And when he was twelve was twelve years old, they 
years old, they went up to Je-ru’- went up after the custom of 
sa-lém after the custom of the | 48 the feast; and when they had 
feast. fulfilled the days, as they were 
43 And when they had fulfilled returning,the boy Jesus tarried 
the days, as they returned, the behind in Jerusalem ; and his 
child Jesus tarried behind in Je-| 44 parents knew it not; but sup- 
ru’se-lém; and J6’seph and his posing him to be in the com- 
mother knew not of it. pany, they went a day’s jour- 
44 But they, supposing him to ney ; and they sought for iim 
have been in the company, went among their kinsfolk and ae- 
a day’s journey ; and they sought | 45 quaintance ; and when they 
him among ‘their kinsfolk and found him not, they returned 
acquaintance. to Jerusalem, seeking for him, 
45 And when they found him | 46 Anditcame to pass, after three 
not, they turned back again to days they found him in the 
Je-ru’sa-lém, seeking him. temple, sitting in the midst of 
46 And it came to pass, that the *doctors, both hearing 
after three days they found him them, and asking them ques- 
in the temple, sitting in the | 47 tions: and all that heard him 
midst of the doctors, both hear- were amazed at his under- 
ing them, and asking them ques- standing and his answers. 
tions, 48 And when they saw him, 
47 And all that heard him were they were astonished : and his 
astonished at his understanding mother said unto him, *8on, 
and answers, why bast thou thus dealt with 
48 And when they saw him, us? behold, thy father and I 
they were amazed: and bis /| 49 sought thee sorrowing. And 
mother said unto him, Son, why he said unto them, How is it 
hast thou thus dealt with us? that ye sought me? wist ye not 
behold, thy father and I have that I must be ‘in my Father's 
sought thee sorrowing. 50 house? And they understood 
49 And he said untothem, How | ~ not the saying which he spake 
is it that ye sought me? wist ye | 51 unto them. And he went 
not that I must be about my down with them, and came to 
Father's business ? Nazareth ; and he was subject 
50 And they understood not the unto. them: and his mother 
saying which he spake untothem. kept all these *sayirgs in her 
51 And be went down with heart. 
them, and came to N&z’a-réth, | 52 And Jesus advanced in wis- 
and was subject unto them: but dom and ‘stature, and in 
his mother kept all these sayings ‘favour with God and men. 
in ber heart, 
62 And Jesus increased in wis- 
dom and stature, and in favour 
with God and man. 


41 








Gr, becoming full of wisdom. %Or, teachers *Gr. C 
my Father's business Gr. in the things of my Father. + 
age Or, grace 

The American Revisers would substitute “ knew” for ‘ wist” in 
verse 49, 


. *Or, ahout 
» ings *Or, 





LESSON PLAN, 
Toric OF THE QUARTER: The Glorious Son of God. 
GoLpen Text FoR THE QuaRTER: We beheld his glory, 
the glory as of the only begotten of the Father.—Jobn 1 : 14. 
Lzsson Topic: The Son in his Father's House. 


1. At the Feast, vs. 40-42, 
2. in the Temple, vs. 43-50. 


Daruy Home Reaptnes : 


M.—Luke 2: 40-52. The youth of Jesus. 
T.—Deut. 16 : 1-8. Feast of the passover, 
W.—Matt, 13 : 53-58. Astonished at Christ’s wisdom, 
T.—Col. 8 12-20. Obedience to parents. 

F.—Prov. 4: 1-9. Wisdom the principal thing. 
$.—Prov. 2:1-9,. The Lord giveth wisdom. 
$.—Prov. 3:1-6. Favor with God and men. 


(These Home Readings are the selections of the Internationa) 
Bible Reading Association.) 


: 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I, AT THE FEAST. 

|, The Growing Child: 

The child grew,.and.wazed. strong (40). 

The child Samuel grew on, and was in favour (1 Sam. 2 ; 26), 
The child grew, and waxed strong (Luke 1 : 80). 

Jesus advanced in wisdom and stature (Luke 2 : 52). 


il, The Devout Parents ; 
His parents went every year to Jerusalem at the feast (41), 


Three times in the year all thy males shall appear (Exod. 23 : 17), 
Keep the passover unto the Lord thy God (Deut. 16 : 1). 
They went up after the custom of the feast (Luke 2 : 42) 


Ul, The Memorable Opportunity ; 
When he was twelve years old, they went up (42). 
bay uae bring him, that he may appear before the Lord (1 Sam, 


Let us go unto the house of the Lord (Psa. 122 : 1). 
Not forsaking the assembling of ourselves together (Heb, 10 : 25), 












II, IN THE TEMPLE. 

1. A Place Preferred : 

The boy Jesus tarried behind in Jerusalem (48). 
Lord, I Jove the habitation of thy house (Psa, 26 : 8). 
A day in thy courts is better than a thousand (Psa. 84 : 10). 

After three days they found him in the temple (Luke 2 : 46). 

il. An Opportunity improved ; 

In the temple, sitting in the midst of the doctors (46). 

To draw nigh to hear is Letter ( Ecci. 5 ; 1), 

The scribes and the Pharisees sit on Moses’ seat (Matt. 28 : 2). 
There were Pharisees and doctors of the law sitting by (Luke 5: 17, 
il, A Surprise Experienced : 

All... were amazed at hiswnderstanding and his answers (47), 
As many were astonied at thee (Isa. 62 : 14). 
The multitudes were astonisbed at his teachin 
The officers auswered, Never man so spake (ob 
IV. A Destiny Recognized : 

Wist ye not that I must be in my Father's house? (49.) 
Mine hour is not yet come (Jobfl 2 ; 4). 

My meat is... to accomplish his work (John 4 : 94). 

Christ Jesus came into the world tosave sinners (1 Tim, 1 : 15). 
V. A Message Not Understood: 

They understood not the saying which he spake (50). 
They understood not the saying (Mark 9 : 82). 

They understood not, ... and it was concealed (Luke 9 : 45). ‘ 
These thiugs understood not his disciples at the first (John 12 : 16), 


(Matt, 7 : 28), 
n 7 :.46). 


Ill. WITH HIS PARENTS, 


1. Dwelling with Them: ; 

He went down with them, and came to Nazareth (51). 
He... came and dwelt in a city called Nazareth (Matt, 2 ; 22,2). 
Nazareth, where he had been brought up (Luke 4 : 16). 

Jesus of Nazareth, the son of Joseph (Jobn 1 ; 45), 


it. Subject to Them : 
And he was subject wnto them (51), 
Is not this the carpenter, the son of Mary? (Mark 6 : 3.) 


He humbled himself, becoming obedient (Phil. 2 : 8). 
Though he was a Son, yet learned obedience (Heb. 5 : 8). 


itl. Cherished by Them : 
His mother kept all these sayings in her heart (51). 


His father kept the saying in mind :Gen. 87 : 11). 
All that heard them leid them up in their heart (Luke 1 : 66). 
Mary kept all these sayings, pondering them in her heart (Luke 2:19). 


Verse 40.—‘*The child grew.” (1) In body; (2) In strength; () 

In wisdom; (4) In grace, 

erse 42,—‘* When he was twelve years old, they went up.” (1) 
The noble lad; (2) The sacred occasion; (8) The required attend: 
ance; (4) The willing jonrney. e 

Verse 43.—‘* The boy Jesus tarried behind.” (1) The boy Jesus; 
(2) The departing company ; (3) The attractive temple ; (4) The te 
sistless deiuy. 

Verse 45,—They returned to Jerusalem, seeking for bim.” (1) 
Anxious to find; (2) Unable to comprehend.—Successful searching: 
i) For n —— person ; (2) In @ natural place ; (3) With a deter 
min 8) ‘ 

Verse 46.—'' They found him in thetemple.” (1) The loss; (2) The 
search ; (3) The discovery.—(1) The opperiunity at the temple; (7) 
The occupation of the boy. a 

Verse 49.—'' Wist ye not that I must be in my Father's house? 
(1) The Father's house; (2) The Son's obligation ; (3) The observer's 
dullness, 

Verse 51,—“ He was subject untgthem.”’ (1)S8u 
Sollee to them.—(1) His persona) superiority ; (2) 

ection. 


jor to them ; (2) 
His official sub- 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


BOYS OF THE BIBLE. , 


Ishmael (Gen, 21 : 9, 10, 14-20), 

Esau and Jacob (Gen, 25 : 27). 

Joseph (Gen. 37 : 24, 23-28). 

Samuel (1 Sam, 2 : 18,~19, 26; 3: 1-10), 

David (1 Sam. 16 : 11-18 ; 17 : 33, 42, 55), 

The Shunammite’s son (2 Kings 4 : 18-21, 32-87). 
King Josiah (2 Kings 22 : 1, 2). 

One unnamed (John 6 : $11). 

Timothy (2 Tim. 8 : 14, 15). 

Jesus (Luke 2 ; 40-62). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS AND 
CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR M. B, RIDDLE, D.D. 


LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 
INTERVENING Events.—None are recorded; vert # 





Lesson OUTLINE: 
3. With his Parents, vs. 61, 62. 





to be a wondering query whether the parents did not know 


that which was dawning on his own mind, On this suiject, | 


Gotpen Text: And Jesus increased in wisdom and stature, 
and in favour with Gud and man,—Luke 2 : 52. 


sums up all that is said of nearly twelve years of our Le 
life on earth. Just here the apocryphal Gospels are full 
details; foolish, for the most part, often blarphemous 

PLaces.—Nazarech and Jerussiem; the route from 
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one to the other, In what part of the temple the boy Jesus 
eas found is disputed. Edershéimsthinks it was the “ter- 
face.” which was just outside the walls enclosing the temple 
paildings, and raised above the porches and court of the 
Gentiles. The existence of a synagogue or theological 
choo! in the temple, he denies. The exact spot may have 
been in the “ court of the women.” 

Tre.—In A. D. 9 (aot 8), since Jesus was already twelve 
years old. The mistake is due to neglect of the ordinal 
character of the year numbers. The passover was during 
the first week in April; whether the chief incident occurred 
sfter the close of the passover week, is disputed. Verses 
51, 52 cover a subsequent period of nearly eighteen years. 

Persons.—The boy Jesus; his mother and Joseph; the 
company in the caravan ; the “doctors,” or teachers, in the 
temple, and the atdience about them. These “ doctors,” or 
rabbis, were probably members of the Sanhedrin, of the class 
ngually termed “ sctibes.” 

IxcIDENTS.—The growth of Jesus during his childhood 
(v.40); the visit to Jerusalem at the passover, when he was 
twelve years old (vs, 41, 42); he remains in Jerusalem, and 
his parents go back to look for him (vs. 43-45); he is found 
by them in the temple (vs. 46, 47); his mother’s question 
and his answer, which they did not understand (vs. 48-50). 
The return to Nazareth; his subsequent subjection and 
growth (vs. 51, 52). 

HisroricaAL AND SocraL Serrine.—Quirinius was now 
proconsul of Syria, and the taxing (the second, probably) 
had occurred shortly before. Coponius was procurator of 
Judea, Archelaus having been deposed. There was political 
quiet. The social conditions and family life in Nazareth 
deserve uttention, especially as legendary follies have dis- 
torted the reality. School life, too, had continued for some 
time, since the boy Jesus was now a “son of thelaw.” Some 
attention might well be paid to the difference between the 
character of the Galileans and the Jews; the former active, 
jnscible provincials, given to trades; the latter, more out- 
vardly religious, speculative, and controversial. 


CRITICAL NOTES. 


Verse 40.—And the child grew: This refers to physical 
gowth. Jesus was a real child. The brevity of the de- 
wription here is a witness to the truthfulness of the Gospel. 

—And waxed strong: “ In spirit” is not well supported, being 

tka from Luke 1:80. It is doubtful whether this clause 

wes to bodily or mental growth. If the next clause ex- 
plins this one, as seems probable, the reference is to mental 
growth— Filled with wisdom: The literal rendering, “ be- 
coming full of wisdom,” suggests a process, a mental devel- 
opment. However difficult it may be to conceive of this 
vith our view.of the Person of Christ, we must accept the 
statement. For only through such statements can we form a 
correct view of the Person of Christ. The silence of the 
Gospels in regard to the boyhood of Jesus, is a tacit admis- 
sion that it is difficult to set forth this development. But 
the real humanity of Christ must be maintained. One of 
the earliest heresies was a denial of this. It is probable that 
this mental and spiritual growth involved some enlarging 
consciousness of his relations to his heavenly Father, and of 
his own mission.— And the grace of God was upon him: The 
favor of God, his Father, was his abiding possession. “‘ Hav- 
ing entered upon life as the Divine Infant, he began it as the 
Human Child, subject to all its conditions, yet perfect in 
them” (Edersheim). The religions atmosphere in that 
home in Nazareth, the care and instruction of the mother, 
the school life,—all these can be taken for granted ; but they 
Vill not account for the Jesus of history. 

Verse 41—And his parents went: Were in the habit of 
going, as the original indicates and the context states. This 
verse is an introduction to what follows, the story of what 
occurred on one of these visits to Jerusalem. Perhaps Luke, 
because writing for Gentiles, calls attention to this custom of 
pious Israelites, 

Verse 42.— Twelve years old: At that age a Jewish child 

me a“sou of the law.” Strictly speaking, he attained 
the age of responsible attendance on the feasts at thirteen; 
but it was customary to anticipate. Hence this feast was 
wobably the first one after Jesus was twelve years old, 
%2= A.D. 9; apparently, also, the first one he atttended. 
The words, “to Jerusalem,” are properly omitted in the 
Revised Version. A slight change in the original brings out 
the thought that whiie they were making this pilgrimage, 
vhat follows took place. 

Verse 43.—Fulfilled the days: The feast lasted seven days 
(Exod. 12: 15; Lev. 23:6; Deut. 16:3); but it is claimed 
that attendance was only obligatory for the first two days.— 
As they were returning: More exact than “ returned.”— The 

Jeus: Hitherto Lake hes called him “child;” but here 
‘distinctive term is used.—Tarried behind in Jerusalem : This 
and the next clanse are the emphatic parts of the verse. 
a ‘arrying was natural; there could not be a more attrac- 

"place toa Jewish boy than Jerusalem. That a pronounced 

fei interest in the place, especially in the temple, was 
| Mt by the boy Jesus, appears from his conduct throughout. 












—And his parents knew it not: This does not imply any want 
of care on their part. The transcribers substituted “Joseph 
and his mother” for “his parents” (cothp. v. 41). This 
child had, doubtless, never occasioned them any anxiety, and 
they expected him to leave with the caravan. But he, who 
both before and ‘afterwards (v. 51) had been so obedient, on 
this occasion remained without their knowledge, and also 
justified himself for so doing (v.49). The longing to remain 
overbore the claim of his earthly parents. Unless his answer 
asserts a higher obligation, his conduct involves disobedience, { 
moral imperfection. 

Verse 44—Supposing him to be in the company: The pil- 
grims to the feasts formed caravans, usually made up of those 
who came from the same region. The mention of kinsfolk and 
acquaintance, among whom the parents sought him at the end 
of the day’s journey, shows that this caravan was composed of 
Galileans and neighbors, A day’s journey northward might 
bring them into Samaria, as far as Shechem; though tradi- 
tion points out Beer (El-Beeroth) as the place where Jesus 
was missed. It was in Judea, ten miles north of Jerusalem. 

Verse 45.—They returned to Jerusalem: On-the next day, 
since they would scarcely journey at night.—Seeking for him: 
Probably on their way back, as well as in the city. 

Verse 46.—After three days: In the New Testament a 
phrase like this does not necessarily include more than parts 
of three days. Here the reckoning may be made, either 
from the departure from Jerusalem or from the discovery cf 
the absence of Jesus. On the former view, one day is reck- 
oned on the, journey out, another on the way back, the third 
the day he was found in the temple; on the latter view, tha 
first day was Spent on the journey back, the second in look- 
ing for him at Jerusalem, on thé third they found him. 
Either is preferable to the view that three whole days were 
spent in looking. for him at Jerusalem.—Jn the temple: In 
what part, is disputed. Certainly where Mary could go; 
probably in the court of the women, or in the terrace outside 
of the enclosure of the more sacred courts.—Sittirig in the 
midst of the doctors: The rabbis, or teachers.—His sitting 
there is no evidence that he himself acted as a teacher; the 
position was the usual one of a pupil. The pictures of the 
scene not only misrepresent the spirit of the whole occur- 
rence, but are usually full of anachronisms. It is generally 
held that the rabbis gave instruction in the porches of the 
temple. Edersheim, however, thinks that this was only 
done on the sabbath and feast days, by members of the temple 
Sunhedrin. Joseph and Mary left Jerusalem on the third 
da¥ of the passover week, returned on the fourth, and found 
Jesus on the fifth, while this instruction was still going on.— 
Both hearing them, and asking them questions: The first phrase 
shows that he appeared there as a pupil; the second also 
suggests this, for it was customary for pupils to ask questions. 
A large part of the rabbinical literature consists in the an- 
swers of the rabbis to such inquiries. There isno hint of the 
topics discussed. They may have had reference to the pass- 
over. A deeper tone of religious thought may have resulted 
from the questions of the boy Jesus, 

Verse 47.—All that heard him: This refers to what occurred 
before Joseph and Mary fuund him.—Amazed : The Revised 
Version always renders the Greek word here used in this 
way; that in verse 48 by “astonished.”— His understanding 
and his answers: The former refers to his apprehension of the 
subjects under discussion; the latter, to the special utter- 
ances, The wisdom of tiiese may be inferred from the an- 
swer given in verse 49. But there is nothing to warraut the 
view that he spoke with authority. The apocryphal Gos- 
pels present an unnatural picture; Luke shows us a real boy, 
who has, however, an interest in religious things far beyond 
his years, and a wisdom that, on this occasion at least, breaks 
forth as evidence of something beyond that of a purely human 
youth, 

Verse 48.—And when they saw him [thus engaged ], they were 
astonished: This shows. that he had been a meek and quiet 
child, and opposes every suggestion of such evidence of pre- 
ternatural wisdom and power as the apocryphal Gospels 
assert.—His mother: Her prominence on this occasion is 
natural; still more so in view of the peculiar relationship of 
which Luke has written.—Son: “Greek, child,”—an affec- 
tionate address, despite the tone of reproach in the question 
itself. Yet it implies that he had never before occasioned 
anxiety.—Thy futher and I: This form of speech was cus- 
tomary. It suggests that Mary had never told her son of the 
remarkable circumstances attending his birth, though this 
cannot be asserted. Some would find a reference to this men- 
tion of Joseph in the answer of Jesus (“my Father's”). 

Verse 49.— How is it that ye sought me? “ Were seeking” is 
more literal. Accordingly this question does not deny the 
propriety of their anxiety, but indicates surprise that they 
spent any length of time in seeking him. The next clause 
confirms this view.— Wist ye not that I must be in my Father's 
house? There is no word in the Greek answering to “ house.” 


“In my Father's” most naturally refers to the place, since ; 


the question was about their seeking him. The Authorized 
Version (and Rev. Ver. margin) accepts a wider reference: “in 
my Father’s affairs,” paraphrased thus: “ about my Father's 
business.” Even if this sense is maintained, the other mean- 


ing must be included. This wider reference should not be 
pressed in such a way as to encourage abnormal activity in 
children; for, in any case, this response of Jesus is an expla- 
nation of his presence in the temple, not the statement of a 
principle applicable to all boys of twelve. The verse indi- 
cates that there was something in him, which he assumes as 
known to Joseph and Mary, that should have led them at 
once to the temple. Further, he recognizes this temple as 
belonging to his Father, and, on the wider view, what was 
done there as “ his Father’s business.” The moral necessity 
of his being there (“must be”) is also asserted. As this is 
the first recorded utterance of Jesus, it deserves special atten- 
tion. It must be interpreted by the facts which preceded as 
well as by the teachings of his public life. Probably this was 
the first time that any such profound utterance came from 
his lips. His first saying is not an ethical precept, but a re- 
ligious declaration concerning his relation to God as his 
Father. The calmness of the statement implies that he had 
hitherto been aware of this relation. That it was a unique 
relation, is set forth in the previous part of the narrative, 
Unless it was unique, this answer was not a sufficient jastifi- 
cation of his conduct. 

Verse 50.—And they understood not the saying: This was 
naiural, and does not contradict the statements respecting 
Mary’s knowledge of the peculiar conditions of this child's 
birth. The Person of Christ, as fully revealed in after times, 
could only become known to her by successive manifesta- 
tions, The statement of this failure to apprehend is aiso evi- 
dence that Luke is writing history, not legend. Godet 
thinks Mary herself was the source from whom the evan- 
gelist derived the knowledge of this ignorance. 

Verse 51.— Went down with them: The usual phrase for 
going from Jerusalem.— Was subject unio them: For nearly 
eighteen years he rendered full obedience. This is in con- 
trast with the occurrence at Jerusalem. He probably labored 
with Joseph, as a carpenter (Mark 6: 3). It is quite certain 
there were other children in the household at Nazareth; 
probably also the children of Mary. (This question will be 
discussed later.) During this long period the passive virtues 
were exercised. He thus fulfilled all righteousness.—And his 
mother: At this point Joseph disappears from the history, 
though he probably lived longer.—Kept all these sayings: 
Compare verses 15, 19, where the same term occurs. It may 
mean “things,” matters, as well as sayings. This phrase also 
suggests Mary as the original source of information for Luke, 

Verse 52.—Advanced: Not “increased.”—JIn wisdom and 
stature: Or “ age.”’ The latter meaning here would include 





the former. As compared with verse 40, the emphasis rests 
on the mental and spiritual development.—In favour with 
God and men: The favor (or “ grace”) he had with God found 
its expression at his baptism (see next lesson). While there 
is no statement of his sinless perfection, it is fairly implied, 
The favor with men had its limitations, no doubt, in a place 
like Nazareth. The apocryphal Gospels fill out the story of 
these years with foolish legends. The brief record of Luke 
suggests long years of patient waiting, of subjection, and of 
trial. In the light of subsequent history, there appear sug- 
gestions of vicarious obedience, and also of loneliness, 
Western Theological Seminary. 





THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 


A few verses tell all we know of the life of our Lord for 
thirty years out of the thirty-three he spent among men. Yet 
we can restore some outline of him, even amidst this obscur- 
ity, from the one incident recorded of his boyhood ; and, as 
the child is the father of the man, the Gospels themselves— 
read backwards, as it were—throw a soft light on the years 
in which he was “increasing in wisdom,” and forming into 











sll he became, under the varied influences around him, in 
nature, his fellow-men, and the heavens. 

The quiet hill-village of Nazareth, clinging to the yellow- 
white limestone slopes; its narrow, irregular street of flat- 
roofed, low houses, straggling, in picturesque irregularity, 
down or up the declivity; yellow humps of bare, rounded 
nills swelling aloft on all sides, nearer or farther off A 
sweet little valley—dotted with rude orchards and patches of 
grain or a pasture, and brightened by the life of the village 
threshing-floor, and of the single spring of the village, fre- 
quented all day long by the women and girls, for domestic 
supplies, borne home up hill by them, in clay jars, on their 
heads or shoulders—sweeps gently down, north and south, 
below. Goats and sheep, with a few cattle, move hither and 
thither through the village, or across the open beneath or 
round it, in the mornings and evenings; gossips collect 
towards nightfall beside the well or at the doors; village 
mecuanics are seen as one passes, busy, through the day, in 
their rude, stone, arched and yet flat-roofed, workshops, patch- 
iug slippers or shaping some rough iron tool or implement 
for a peasant, or putting together some primitive carpentry 
for a villager; the village barber, busy in the open air,—by 





no means the least important personage in a little community 


| the beads of which are constantly being shaved, to be cooled 
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when the turban is laid aside at home,—not seldom show- 
ing himself at his craft, 

In just such a place Jesus grew up. Some lowly school— 
if schools had been established in far-away villages so early, 
which is doubtful—saw him making his way to it, with other 
children, each morning, to get his lesson, in noisy union with 
all the brown creatures round him, in the one book for which 
the Jew cared,—the Law, taking the word in a wide sense; 
for his sacred writings was to the Jew, as the Koran is to-day 
to the Mohammedan, his only literature. 

But Mary, no doubt, in any case, was the real teacher of 
her son; and it shows how the Hebrew mind was saturated 
with its sacred writings, to find, alike from the minute 
knowledge of them shown by Mary, and afterwards by 
Christ’s frequent quotations, the widespread knowledge of 
them in a place so insignificant, and, doubtless, in many re- 
spects so backward, 

When Jesus had reached the age of twelve, he was already 
far advanced in everything connected with the national faith, 
from constant attendance with Mary, and afterwards with 
Joseph, at the local synagogue, and from the constantly re- 
curring special days of the religious year, in addition to the 
whole tone of the little circle he would meet in Joseph’s 
home. Strange as it must have seemed in a mere boy, his 
early passion set exclusively, it would appear, or at least 
supremely, towards sacred things; though we do not need to 
wonder at this, when we remember who he was, Henge, 
when, after he had been formally admitted into the Jewish 
Charch, by being pronounced “a son of the Law,”—a cere- 
mony usual when a boy was twelve,—it was found, on his 
going up to his first passover with Mary and Joseph, that of 
all the many attractions of the Holy City, especially at such 
a time, nothing had a moment's interest to him compared 
with the discussions of questions of the Law, which formed 
the subject of study in the rabbinical schools, in the chambers 
on one side of the temple grounds, 

Joseph and Mary appear to have stayed through the 
whole passover week, but when, at last, they turned their 
faces once more homeward, the loved boy was not to be 
found; nor did he show himself even on the next morning, 
after the ordinary delay near Jerusalem, to allow stragglers 
from their various companies to rejoin them. Where could 
he be? Three weary days were spent by Mary and Joseph 
seeking him in the city, lately so crowded, but now so com- 
paratively empty. Had he gone off with some band in a 
wrong direction? If so, he might be permanently lost, 

At last the thought that should have struck her first oc- 
curred to the sad mother. She would go to the temple 
schools! And there she found him, sitting with other lads, 
much his elders, on the floor, at the feet of the teaching 
rabbis, listening to their expositions of points of the Law, 
and joining, with altogether exceptional acumen, in the 
questions which, as usual, the students put to the masters for 
further elucidation of this detail or that, But, to her won- 
der, his mother’s tears of joy at finding him were met with 
an expression of equal astonishment. ‘“ How is it,” he asked, 
“that ye sought me? Did: you not know that I must be in 
my Father’s house ?” 

Thus unique, on the spiritual side, did he show himself 
from the first. On the merely intellectual, the influences of 
nature on his mind are seen in the breath of the open country 
that pervades the Gospels, so different from the city and town 
life that marks the Epistles of the man of a city, St. Paul. 
The nearness of Esdraelon, with its sights of men of many 
lands passing to and fro; the free air of the Galilean hills, so 
much more allied to liberty of thought than the close atmos- 
phere of Jerusalem; the very neighborhood of such great 
heathen communities as Tyre and Sidon,—all doubtless 
helped in the development of the future Redeemer of the 
world, 
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CHILD, BOY, AND MAN, 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


The silence of Scripture is eloquent. Thirty years of 
Christ’s life have left only this record. If the Gospels are 
judged by the canons of ordinary biographies, they are sig- 
nally defective; if the purpose stated in one of them inspired 
them all,—namely, the production of faith in Jesus, and the 
consequent possession of life from him,—their very silences 
are intelligible. Details of his boyhood and youth might 
have been interesting, but would have fed curiosity, not faith. 
A veil of wise and sacred reticence is drawn over the years 
of growth, from infancy to maturity, and only a corner is rey- 
erently lifted in this lesson. 

Observe that these verses consist mainly of an incident 
which marked the transition of Jesus from childhood to 
youth, and that this turning-point is preceded and followed 
by two parallel statements as to his continuous growth. So 
we have years of progress, a moment of self-revelation which 
marks a stage in advance, followed by more years of quiet 
increase. 

1. The profoundly significant fact, which is all that we 





know of Jesus for twelve years, is that “ihe child grew.” 
That fact is unfolded in the following words; “He waxed 
strong,” may refer principally to physical development ; for 
the supplement, “in spirit” (Auth. Ver.), is rejected by most 
editors, and has apparently crept in from the similar state- 
ment as to John (Luke 1:80). “ Filled with wisdom,” on 
the other hand, refers to mental and especially to moral or 
spiritual development, while the last clause, which tells that 
“the grace of God was upon him,” may be taken as both 


,giving the reason for such peaceful, continuous growth,— 


namely, the continual operation on his infant humanity of 
God’s Spirit,—and the issue of such development,—namely, 
God's favor and pleased regard. 

The contrast of this pregnant statement with the corre- 
sponding one as to Jobn is significant. He, too “ grew” ; 
but all that is said of his growth is that he waxed strong in 
spirit, Strength was the characteristic of that stern and 
solitary spirit, desert-nurtured as it was, But Jesus was 
* filled with wisdom.” The containing vessel was compara- 
tively small, but it was full. The child’s mind was not 
capable of a man’s wisdom, but what it was capable of it 
was full of, in perfect degree. But the vessel was expansible, 
and these twelve years were years of quiet growth in the 
human capacity of Jesus to receive “ wisdom,” each increase 
in which capacity was attended by simultaneous increase in 
the vessel’s contents, 

Speculation about the relation of the divine to the human 
in the person of Jesus Christ is perilous, and the more pre- 
cise our statements are, the more likely are they to be wrong. 
But this is the great lesson of these verses, that the indwel- 
ling divinity did not interfere with the natufal growth of 
the human capacity, and ‘its gradual filling with all wisdom 
possible to a human spirit at each point of its development. 

Note that in Jesus the perfect man there was only growth, 
There was no suppression of evil, no pruning. What grew 
was all good; no weeds sprang in that garden of the Lord. 
It was the perfect realization of the increase in pure good- 
ness which was God’s ideal for man, and would have been 
normal but for sin, As Jesus grew, so, in some measure, 
every child-life should unfold; for, though in all but him 
there must be repression as well as growth, still there may 
be childish religion from the dawnings of consciousness; and 
in the degree that there is, there will be growth in wisdom 
as capacity increases, and the grace of God will rest upon the 
Christ-like child, as it did on the child Christ, He is the 
Saviour of man at all ages, He is the Saviour of the infant 
and the child, because he has been in all points like them, 
yet without sin. 

2. The incident of Christ’s lingering in Jerusalem after his 
first passover takes place at a time which marked a stage in 
the growth of a Jewish child. A boy of twelve was called 
“a son of the Law,” and considered fit to take part in temple 
worship. Accordingly Jesus is called, in verse 40, “the 
child,” and in verse 43, “the boy,” marking a new stage. 
The days of infancy are over ; the necessity for more indepen- 
dent life is felt. Whether that necessity arose now for the 
first time, and at a definite moment as something new, and 
whether, if so, it was stimulated by the influence of the 
temple services on a pure, susceptible soul, or whether the inci- 
dent before us was an epoch only in that it was the first instance 
in which he spoke the consciousness which had always been 
with him, in however infantile forms, we know too little of 
the depths of his nature to pronounce, although many com- 
mentators write as if they knew all about it, The bud may 
have opened with a burst, as the yellow broom-flowers do on 
warm days in our Scottish Highlands, or it may have gradu- 
ally unfolded its petals, In any case, we have here Jesus’ 
first utterance and act, revealing his consciousness of mys- 
terious divine relationship. That is the all-important point 
in this lesson. 

The details, beautiful and picturesque as they are, are of 
secondary moment, and may be lightly touched, No doubt, 
Jerusalem and the temple and its services would impress the 
boy, and subtle feelings of being at home now would stir in 
him. The power of these is seen in his lingering behind 
when the joyous group of neighbors and relatives set off for 
Galilee. We are not told that his stay was voluntary, and 
some commentators regard it as having been accidental ; but 
surely the implication of the words “ tarried behind,” is that 
he did so of set purpose, and his vindication lies not in sup- 
posing that his being left was an accident, but in his answer 
to his mother. 

One can easily understand how, in the bustle of setting 
out, his absence escaped notice, Anybody who has ever 
made a journey in these eastern Jands, knows how the end of 
the first day’s march, which is made short on purpose, is the 
time for shaking down into order, and finding out what has 
been left behind. The discovery made then is a true bit of 
local color, The three days after which Jesus was found are 
probably reckoned from the beginning of the march, as it is 
improbable that, in a city no bigger than Jerusalem, they 
could have been spent in search, There would be one day 
out, one day back, and one of seeking, in the course of which 
Mary and Joseph found him. 





The story is robbed of all its beauty when he is represented 
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as teaching the teachers, and sitting as in a professoria] chair 
among them. The boy Jesus was a boy, not a Precocious 
little monster, His questions were those of a scholar aski 
for instruction, not those of a doctor posing his learners, yi, 
doubt his questions set many a grey-beard among the rabbis 
thinking, and, as a good scholar’s questions often do, taught 
the teachers. But it is the realized ideal of boyhood whic 
we should see here, and that is eager interest in lofty truth: 
docile attention, and earnestness to learn, Happy the boy 
who brings such qualities to his school-days; happiest he 
who brings them to the temple, the church, the Sunday. 
school ! : 
Mary’s question inimitably blends love, sorrow, and cop. 
sciousness of mystery. Note the gush of the mother’s heart, 
irrepressible, and reminding Jesus, if he needed reminding 
of the sacred bond between them, “Son,” or Child. Josep) 
is silent, It was not for him to utter even the half-reproach 
which Mary could speak. But noie, too, that she does not 
directly reproach, but tenderly asks the reason for this, the 
first act of his which had not plainly been full of childlike 
love and obedience ; and especially note that, while she speaks 
of Joseph as “thy father,” and so shows that her lips had 
been locked hitherto as to the sacred secret of his birth, she 
instinctively separates between Joseph and herself, and with 
delicacy hints at that secrecy by speaking of “thy father and 
I,” not “ we, thy parents.” 

Jesus’ answer takes up the two clauses of Mary’s remon- 
strance in inverted order, She said that they had sough 
him sorrowing ; he replies, “ What need was there for a mo 
ment’s uncertainty where I was?” She asks, “ Why hast 
thou dealt thus?” He says that the “ why” was a divine 
necessity; and he adds a light reproach that she, of all 
people, should not have been aware of where his true hom 
was, The context seems to require that the ambiguous Greek 
expression, “in the (things) of my Father,” should, at leas 
primarily, have the loca] meaning, “in my Father’s house;” 
but probably with this may be combined the wider one, 
about my Father’s business,” 

That unfathomable word contains Jesus’ first uttered recog. 
nition of a mysterious divine relationship. The full sene 
of the name of Father was scarcely comprehensible to bis 
boyish mind, but clearly he realized something of thatir 
effable relationship. All his later words, in which he sp 
rated himself so sharply from other men, and claimeds 
altogether singular relation of Sonship, down to the sda 
last utterance in which, on the cross, he committed haw 
to his Father, are here in germ, How Mary must have we 
dered as she heard what sounded like a hint that the log 
guarded secret was known to him, or at least divined 
him! That great name is his answer to her “ Thy fate 
and I,” 

Again, this saying reveals Jesus’ instinct of communis 
and service. Where should a child be but in his father’ 
house, and what should he be doing but his father’s will! 
His first utterance formulates the law of his life, Comm 
nion and obedience were to him a necessity, He could ns 
but be near his Father; his meat was doing his will. Thatis 
the disposition which he imparts to his servants. Reluctant 
obedience is disobedience, If, when in the temple, we # 
like idle boys in school, keeping our eyes always on the door 
and the clock, and wishing ourselves out, we may as well be 
out. Unless duty and delight cover the same ground, we s* 
not made perfect in love, nor have drunk in the mind that 
was in him, 

Again, this saying is the first utterance of that solemn mu 
which ruled his life, and shaped even trivial acts. He ¥# 
ever conscious of an obligation which he joyfully accepted. 
It was no unwelcome necessity, but bis heart went with it 
And so, from the beginning of his course, life was to him * 
solemn path, leading to an appointed goal. Unless it is the 
same to us, and we see a great must towering above inclina- 
tion, and unless J ought is more sovereign than J should like 
I could, we are poor followers of his. 

Again, this saying is the first gentle utterance of the 
resolve to subordinate earthly ties to higher obligations 
which made ao small part of the sharpness of the sword 
which pierced the motber’s geutle heart, And we, too, havé 
to learn that sometimes these have to be set aside, thoug! 
there may be agony in the act. : 

But it is to be well noted that this moment of putting aside 
lower obligations was but a moment, and followed by eightee 
long years of submission, obscurity, patient toil at a carpe 
ter’s bench. The Son felt that he could be in the Father 
house in Nazareth as well as in Jerusalem, and could be 
doing his Father’s business, in quiet discharge of small duties 
to his earthly parent, till the hour came for wider work. 
Let youthful ambitions, and haste for conspicuous posites 
and congenial work, learn the lesson of these eighteen ye 
and be thankful for obscurity, seclusion, and small duves 

3. The last point in this lesson is the brief summ*! 
these years in regard to the growth of Jesus, Thece® 
incident marks an epoch. But, after that stg in advan 
came again the slow process of gradual in from the B# 
point, Verse 40 told how the child became aX‘ boy i" we 
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codes the physical, instead of following it as in verse 40, 
The child had been “ filled with wisdom,” but even perfec- 
ion can grow, and he advanced in that of which he had 
always been full. It is a wide-reaching principle that perfect 
beings can grow. The growing spirit was lodged in a grow- 
ing frame, and he advanced in stature, but that was secondary 
jn importance, though it implies perfection in the lower 
jon also. 

And the issue of this beautiful, normal unfolding of a sin- 
jess soul, which grew as silently and surely as the corn in the 
ear, was increasing favor with God and man, There was 
growing Up at the same time, in the deserts, the lonely, strong 
forerunner; but the perfect man must be “kindly with his 
kind,” and from him there streamed a subtle fragrance which 
st once bore witness to and secured the complacent regard of 
his Father in heaven, and won for him (as long as he did not 
reboke their sins or try to save their souls) the good-will of 
pen. That Christian has but poorly caught the image of 
the Christ, whose Christlikeness does not manifest itself in 
growing wisdom, and witness that God's favor, like sunshine, 
froctifies his life, and extort from onlookers admiration and 
regard. 

Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 


BY BISHOP H, W. WARREN, D.D. 
THE YOUTH OF JESUS. 


We find measureless comfort in the fact that Jesus was really 
snd thoroughly human. A child, even a babe, has an instinctive 
comradeship with another. The child grew and waxed strong, 
Aregular boy. He had so much of the child nature, and 
kept it in his manhood, that little children were never afraid 
ofhim. If any of our children or pupils are afraid of Jesus, 
itis because we do not represent him rightly, 

This is the ideal boy: strong in body, diligently studious, 
filling himself with wisdom, And the whole question of 
child piety is settled by “the grace of God was upon him.” 
Since he was a regular boy, every one unlike him is irregular, 
defective. I have just come out of an asylum for neurly a 

thowsand insane people. The doctor called them defectives. 
Any sin makes one a defective, in mind, body, or spirit, or 
inall, 
oh a regular boy could easily astonish pedants of worldly 
lrevith his understanding and answers, He was taught in 
the Scriptures, and immediately taught of God, They were 

skilled in human lore, higher criticism, mere logomachy, A 
civilieed man dealing with savages, a Christian dealing with 
casuists, an inspired Elijah dealing with an avaricious Ahab, 
bring astonishment, If children are taught to look to God for 
inspiration and help, it will be given more really and readily 
than earthly parents give such good gifts. 

The natural outcome of the regular boy is doing God’s 
great business (v. 49), subjection to parents (v. 51), more 
sature, advancing wisdom, and populatity with God and 
man (v, 52), 

God’s word is the primer of the best life. Jesus learned it 
tachild, and found it the advanced text-book of a perfect 


manhood, Without perfect childhood, perfect manhoud could 
not be, 


University Park, Colo. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS, 


BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL, 


And the child grew, ... becoming full of wisdom (v.40). If 
Jesus had not been truly a child, with the limitations as well 
ts the possibilities of a child, he could never have sympathized 
vith achild in its immaturity and yearnings, nor have come to 
understand as he did that the best of a true man is his retained 
hildlikeness, But because Jesus was a child, and grew in 
Srength and in wisdom as he grew in years, Jesus sympathizes 
vith a child, and appreciates a child, as no one else does, or 
‘rer did, on earth. It is the real childhood of Jesus that 

ngs him nearest to us. Some of us forget how we felt while 
"were children; but Jesus never forgets how he felt while 
was child, And because of his child memories he wants 
Wall to be truly childlike in order that we may be truly 
Christlike. 

His parents went every year to Jerusalem at the feast of the 
Pawover (v.41). Joseph and Mary were church-going pa- 
"eats. They went to the synagogue in their Nazareth dwell- 
'Ng-place week by week; and they went up to the temple ip 
ieee in the camp-meeting season, or at anniversary 
‘me, Even though those parents had Jesus in their home, 
they didn’t stay at home when church-time came. Indeed, 
if would never have had Jesus as a member of their family 

they had not been regular church-goers. God would not 

tig Son to be cared for in an irreligious household. 
counting way of having Jesus ever in our family is by 
Fuiber’s faoe in bis own house, when be calls his children to 


-be found, when he could have a place in the temple Bible 
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meet him there. Those who shun God’s house can hardly 
expect to have God's Son in their house, 

When he was twelve years old, they went up after the custom of 
the feast (v.42), As soon as the child Jesus was old enough 
to join in public worship, his parents took him with them to 
the temple. It was not enough to set him a good example, 
They proposed to train him in the right way, Whatever a 
child ought to do, his parents ought to see that he does do, 
If he likes to do it, so much the better. If he doesn’t like 
to do it, 80 much the more need is there that his parents 
should help him like to do it, Prayer and praise and rever- 
ence and devotion and obedience and right being and right 
doing in all things, at home, and worship and attentive hear- 
ing in the house of God, are duties which parents ought to 
see that their children attend to in due time and order, If 
the children fail in these things, the parents cannot be free 
of responsibility and blame. 

They found him, ... in the midst of the teachers, both hearing 
them, and asking them questions (v.46). Jesus was not sati-fied 
with worship alone, nor yet with passive hearing of Bible 
expositions. He wanted a share in Bible study, He had 
questions to atk of the teachers, and he was willing to be 
questioned, Although he was the Son of God, he felt the 
need of Bible study ; and, feeling that need, he went into the 
Bible school where the need could be met. If there is a 
man nowadays who thinks that he doesn’t need Bible study, 
or that it is beneath his dignity to be in the Bible school, 
he either seems to suppose that he knows more than Jesus 
knew, or he seems to count it hardly safe to be on the same 
plane with the Son of God, Yet there are men and women 
who put a high value on worship, and none at all—for them- 
selves—on social Bible study, They are regularly at the 
preaching services, but never in the Sunday-school. Poor, 
needy, conceited creatures! What a pity that they will miss 
the lessons of this lesson ! 

He said, .. . How is it that ye sought me? wist ye not that I 
must be in my Father's house? (v. 49.) Jesus did not seem to 
think that his parents ought to have doubted where he would 





school. While that privilege was available to him, he might 
be counted on to improve it. And just this test of his charac- 
ter is practically the test of character to every child of God, 
To one who loves God, and is true to God, the question is 
not, When must I draw near to God? but it is, When may I 
draw near to God? We cannot be always in the closest com- 
munion with God; we cannot be always engaged in the 
loving study of his Word; but when it is consistent with our 
duty to draw near to him in this way, we shall rejvice in this 
privilege, and be prompt in availing ourselves of it, just in 
proportion as we have the spirit of Jesus, and as our purpose 
in life accords with his. 

He went down with them,... and he was subject unto them 
(v. 5h). The fact that Jesus loved Bible study didn’t keep 
him from going with his parents when they called him, or 
from obeying them so long as they had a right to his obedience. 
Duties never conflict, The wish to go to a prayer-meeting, 
or to a Sunday-school, or to any other church service, will 
not justify the neglect of any well-defined duty elsewhere. 
Neither child nor grown person has a right to shirk a home 
duty, on the plea of a duty away from home, If he ought to 
be at home, he oughtn’t to be anywhere else. If parents or 
employers have a right to command him, he will disobey 
God if he disobeys them. God approves of no devotion on 
the part of any servant of his which makes that servant less 
loving and considerate and faithful toward mother, sister, 
wife, or child, 

Jesus advanced ...in favour with God and men (v. 52). 
Jesus won the favor of men by seeking the favor of God. It 
is not so important that men should be pleased with us as 
that God should. But men’s favor is more likely to be won 
through seeking God's favor than in any other way. If we 
are always asking how those about us will look at us; if 
we give large weight in our thoughts to the opinion of our 
fellows; if we endeavor to so shape our course as to win 
popular approval,—we are by no means sure to have what 
we strive for; we may fall far short of the coveted favor of 
man; and, moreover, we may utterly lack God’s approval,— 
whether man likes or dislikes us, But if we are always 
asking how God will look at our course; if we give large 
weight in our thoughts to his opinion and his command- 
ments; if we seek to shape our course to win his approval,— 
we are sure to gain what we most long for; and we are also 
surer of having the favor of men than we could be through 
any other course, 

Philadelphia, 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SOHAUFFLER, D.D, 


Traveling is a boy’s delight, and if he have in prospect a 
visit to the capital of his country, where there is much to be 
seen and heard that is fascinating to a boy, he is all the more 





The boy Jesus had been brought up in the quiet town of 
Nazareth, and had probably never gone far from his home. 
His parents, indeed, went up to Jerusalem every year, but so 
far they had not taken the child with them. Now that he 
had reached thie age of twelve, when he was to become a 
“ Ben Thora,” or “Son of the Law,” it was time for him to go 
too. Undoubtedly they went on foot, as they were poor, 
This would be no drawback to a vigorous lad, but rather an 
advantage; he thus had enlarged opportunities to see the 
land of his fathers. 

In due time they came to Jerusalem, and here the boy’s 
cur'seity must have been keenly aroused, In this city there 
was a building which attracted him far more than all the 
others; this was the temple built by Zerubbabel, and en- 
larged and beautified by Herod. Jesus had always been a 
thoughtful and God-fearing boy. In his home-study in Naza- 
reth he must have been perplexed many a time as he came 
to difficult passages in the prophets; and, doubtless, he thought 
that when he reached Jerusalem the scribes and Pharisees 
there would be able to throw light on these difficult ques- 
tions. While he was in the Holy City, probably the major 
part of his time was spent within the precincts of the temple. 
He was no idler, or mere curiosity-hunter, to roam about the 
city without definite aim or object, To bim religious themes 
were of paramount interest, and where he could heer these 
discoursed upon, there he spent most of his time. 

The festivities being over, his parents started back to Naza- 
reth, feeling that the child would naturally join them on 
their return journey. It would seem, however, that the boy 
was ignorant of their departure. How this came about we 
cannot say, but very possibly through his absent-mindedness, 
his attention being absolutely absorbed in religious discus- 
sions, However that may be, it was three days before his 
parents found him, sitting in the midst of the doctors, re- 
spectfully hearing them discourse on divine themes, and ask- 
ing them questions, 

In obedience to his parents, he joined their company and 
returned to Nazareth, Here the curtain is again dropped by 
the historian, and for the next eighteen years we have abso- 
lutely not one word of the history of his life. 

Call the attention of the scholars to the fact that for the 
firet thirty years of our Saviour’s earthly life, we have given 
us only the story of his birth and of his visit to the temple, 
These were thirty years of silence, during which he was de- 
veloping physically, mentally, and spiritually, for his great 
life’s work. 

In making practical application of this lesson to the lives 
of our scholars in these days, the teacher may well call atten- 
tion to two points, 

1, Jesus was found by his parents in a good place, This 
was no more than they could have expected, for he had 
always been an obedient and pure child. Oh, that all parents 
could have the same experience in this regard which fell 
to Mary and Joseph! To be in a good place means to be sur- 
rounded with good influences, “ Evil communications cor- 
rupt good manners;” and for a boy to surround himself with 
evil companions means his destruction in the end. If only 
our boys and girls would remember this, and would be careful 
in choosing their associates, there would be fewer human 
wrecks sirewed on the sands of time. 

I have myself, in Sunday-school, seen promising boys and 
gir's, who, up to the age of thirteen or fourteen, seemed bent 
on making the best of their lives; then an adverse influence 
came in, and all the efforts of the teacher seemed in vain, for 
farther and farther the child was swept from the path of 
rectitude. What was the difficulty? Oh, if we only knew 
it, an evil companion has gained masterful influence over our 
scholar and dominates his life; and, unless that companion- 
ship can be broken, the future of our scholar is dark indeed! 
Many a young man has been wrecked by the friendship he 
has made with some foolish girl, and many a girl has ruined 
her life because she has consented to receive the attentions of 
a worthless man, What a responsibility we teachers have in 
guiding our scholars in the formation and the breaking of 
friendships ! 

2. They found Jesus in a good place, and he was there 
for a good purpose. His desire was to know the truth, and 
for this he sought those who he thought could teach it to 
him. He cured but little for mere pleasure; the sacquisi- 
tion of knowledge, and the formation of right principles of 
life, interested him far more deeply. The inner man, and 
not the outer, was to him the more valuable. In this respect 
also, mark how he differed from many young people of thisday. 
Not the inner, but the outer man, seems to fascinate them. 
Hence many of them come to Sunday-school and church, not 
for the sake of learning the way of eternal life, but for the sake 
of the companionships they form, the music which charms 
their ears, the society which they see. Thus, while they may 
be in a good place, they are not there for a good purpose. 
The influences of the locality are marred and counteracted 
by the motive which brings the scholar there. Imagine, for 
a moment, that every scholar to-day had come with the para- 








Ourselves as of the family of God, and seeking our | delighted. To «country boy the city seems like a paradise, | would be before they found it? 
| 90 manifold are its charms and so mysterious its influence. 





mount desire to learn the truth! How long do you think it 


In Proverbs, Wisdom says, “ Those that seek me early shall 













































































































































find me.” This is true along every line of human attain- 
ment; whether we are studying history, mathematics, physics, 
or whatever it may be, the earnest seeker is the quick finder. 
So in religious matters, they who put their heart into the 
search shall not go long without being rewarded, The truth 
remains unfound, not because she hides herself, but because 
the seeker plays fast and loose, and never puts his heart into 
the search. “Ye shall seek me, and find me.” When? 
“When ye shall search for me with all your heart.” In 
1849 men journeyed from New York to San Francisco in 
eager search for gold. In 1893 men abandoned home and 
friends and comforts, and rushed to South Africa in search 
for the same metal; and shall men thus madly seek after that 
which perishes, and you and I languidly look for that which 
lasts forever ? 


New York City. 


HINTS FOR THE INTERMEDIATE 
TEACHER. 


BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Where did the angel tell Joseph to take the child and 
Mary his mother to be safe from the hatred of Herod? When 
Joseph received another angel-message that he might return 
to the land of Israel, in what part of tle country did he go 
with wife and child to have a home? 

Nazareth.—It was a city of Galilee, sixty-six miles north 
of Jerusalem and about fourteen miles from the Sea of Gali- 
lee. (If scholars are making maps, they can add Nazareth 
and the mountains around.) It was a town among hills, 
reached by mountain paths. The views from Nazareth are 
very beautiful, far over blooming, fertile plains, and in sight 
several high mountains, one of which, Mount Hermon, 
with glittering sunshine on the snow and ice upon its 
top. On the hillsides were scant pasture lands where sheep 
and goats fed, and everywhere wild flowers of every color in 
bloom. This was the place where Joseph lived, a plain, 
industrious carpenter, and where most of Jesus’ life on earth 
was spent. 

The Child Grew.—We cannot tell his exact age when his 

young eyes first looked out on the Nazareth hills; day after 
day he grew larger and stronger, just as every healthy child 
grows. The golden text tells us four ways in which Jesus 
grew. He increased in wisdom,—advanced in wisdom, the 
new version says,—learned something new.every day; he was 
a wide-awake, thoughtful boy, observing things around him, 
saw what people were doing, why and how they did so, learn- 
ing all the time about something, so that each day he knew 
a little more than he did the day before. He grew every 
day in size and in age, just as you do; days made weeks, the 
weeks made months and years while he was growing wiser 
and older, for he waxed (grew) strong in spirit, filled with 
wisdom. He grew in favor with God. It is hard for us to 
think of Jesus, the Son of God, as a boy like our young 
brothers and friends; but we must remember that he laid 
aside his glory to come in the form of a little child, to live 
and grow up to be a man among men. It was love which 
brought him to be thusa child, to be a perfect pattern for 
every age,—for one day in his life he was exactly as old as you 
are to-day ; he knew all the temptations such as boys have 
now, and yet he was so strong in spirit,so wise to be obedient 
and todo right, that the grace, or favor, of God rested on him, 
It will rest on any child who seeks to follow this perfect pat- 
tern and to do his will. Jesus grew in favor with man, for 
such a boy had friends; everybody loved him because he 
loved everybody ; and so it is now with any child who wants 
to be good and true, kind and helpful to others. All Jewish 
children were taught to honor and obey their parents, to re- 
peat words of prayer morning and evening, for God had com- 
manded that fathers should teach their children of him, and 
all they owed to him,—talking of such things when they rose 
up, when they sat down, as they walked by the way, and 
when they rested at night. At five years of age they should 
begin to learn by heart and repeat the Commandments ; when 
they were six years old, they were sent to school, and were 
taken to the synagogue not only on the sabbath, but often to 
morning and evening service during the week. (Some 
scholar may be able to describe a synagogue; if not, the 
teacher should do so.) 

Twelve Years Old.—We are told very little of the boyhood 
of Christ, of just one scene between the time he was brought 
from Egypt to Nazareth, and the time when he was about 
thirty years old. It is often said that when Jesus became a 
man, he began the work he came on earth to do, but he really 
began it when he was a growing boy at play and at school 
among the children of Nazareth. Do you know that you 
have begun your life-work already, and are helping or hinder- 
ing other’s lives each day? Joseph and Mary used to go to 
Jerusalem once a year to attend the feast of the passover. 
(We have so recently studied about this, the scholars will be 
prompt, no doubt, to explain what the passover feast meant.) 
The boy Jesus was usually left at home, for he was the sort 
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tage of her absence. Can your mother so trust yon? Do 
you know how old Jesus was when for the first time he 
was allowed to go with his parents to the feast? We are not 
told in so many words that he went with them, only that 
when, after a week in Jerusalem, they had been a day on the 
journey home, they found he was not inthe company. They 
asked for him in vain among the relatives and friends in the 
great company who were traveling ‘together. They turned 
back seeking for the lost boy. He had lingered in Jerusalem. 
Was it to see the grand buildings, the costly temple, or the 
beautiful gates? Where did they find him? So interested 
in gaining wisdom, in listening and asking questions that he 
might learn more, that he had forgotten to join the return- 
ing company. Joseph and Mary were amazed to find him in 
one of the chambers of the temple, where the wise doctors 
taught the Scriptures to any who would learn. They saw 
the surprise at his words, and when Mary could speak to him, 
she asked him why he had so treated them. Probably it was 
the first reproof she ever needed to speak. Does your mother 
ever have to speak so sorrowfully that you seem to feel there 
are tears in her voice ? 

My Father's Business.—These are the first words of Jesus 
which have been kept for us. Notice that they give token 
of his purpose to work for God, and that it was time for him 
to begin life in earnest. He seemed to ask why they had 
looked elsewhere for him, as if they might have known he 
would be in his Father’s house and doing his work. The 
wise boy, whose heart was filled with the grace of God, knew 
that the work his Father would then have him do was to be 
an obedient son, to go happily with them, to obey and work 
for them, waiting eighteen years more before he should be a 
teacher in those temple-courts. 

His Mother Kept all these Sayings.—How often children’s 
sayings are repeated, often with a smile ora tear; of the pat- 
tern boy we lrave but one recorded saying, and that a question 
full of meaning. He surely was not a silent boy; the man 
who had always a kindly word or a parable was surely a boy 
whose words were worth remembering, and his mother “ kept 
all these sayings in her heart.” Every true, loving mother’s 
heart is a memory-book, where each child has its place, and 
there she treasures the words and doings of her children. 
Are you each day doing and saying not only what mother 
will love to treasure in her heart, but will keep you in favor 
with Jesus, who is always in loving sympathy with child- 
hood and youth? 


Louisville, Ky. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY JULIA E. PECK. 


MATERIAL NEEDED. 


Outline blackboard map, on which can be traced the jour- 
ney from Nazareth to Jerusalem. Pictures showing exterior 
and interior of Oriental houses in the time of Christ; also 
pictures of a caravan, and the temple at Jerusalem. 


OUTLINE PLAN, 


1. A description of the home-life of children in the time 
of Christ. 

2. Recall the Passover lesson of June 3, showing that with 
thankful prayers this feast was still celebrated. 

3. Describe the journey to Jerusalem, using the map. 
Reserve verse 46 for the climax. 


STORY DEVELOPED. 


Our lesson to-day is about a great event which happened 
when the child Jesus was twelve years old. 

Show me, on the map, the place where Jesus lived. Let us 
mark Nazareth with a silver star. 

Show me the place where Jesus was born. 
Bethlehem with a golden star. 

There is another place I hope you will remember; for in 
it was a beautiful temple. We will mark Jerusalem with a 
purple star. 

You would like to hear about the great event? It was a 
feast of thanksgiving*which lasted a whole week. We have 
a feast of thanksgiving which lasts how long? At our feast 
we give thanks to God for what ? 

Mary and Joseph wished to join with all the people in 
thanking God for saving them and their fathers from—— I 
will let you tell me ; for this feast was called the “ passover,” 
and you learned about it last month. Do not forget to tell 
about the new homes in the pleasant land. Our map isa 
picture of a part of this pleasant land. 

The mother Mary had probably told Jesus all about the 
passover feast, and why he should be thankful to live in this 
pleasant land. 

All the people wanted to be together, at this time, to thank 
God in their beautiful temple. 

Where was this temple? Show me, on the map, where 
Joseph and Mary would have to travel to reach Jerusalem. 
It was a great many miles from Nazareth to Jerusalem. 


You may mark 





of child that mother could leave without carrying an anxious 


heart, lest he should go into dauger, or take sme advau- | 
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Could they travel on the cars? 
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fires. 


song now ? 


mother. 
could not find him. 


road to—— Show me on the map. 


like Herod’s, and lived in a palace? 


Northampton, Mass. 


You may tell me what you see. They would have to 
in large companies for fear of robbers. They had to tik, 
with them their food, and their tents, and some money, and 
they carried water in bottles made of skins of animals, 

All day long for three days they rode on camels or donkeys, 
the strong men walking part of the way. Sometimes they 
stopped to fill their skin bottles at » spring, and to eat some 
melons and dates and cucumbers. At night they stopped 
to put up their tents and cook some food over the open 


children’s conception of Christ’s mission on earth.) 
At last the mother found Jesus in the temple among some 
wise men who were called doctors. He was learning of them, 
and asking them such wonderful questions, that they had to 
think deeply before they replied. “‘ Why?” 
in all the world, except this child, who was “ the Son of 
God,” could have spoken to them such wonderful words, 


a 


travel 


The children must have liked the journey ; for they were 
allowed to help saddie the animals, and to take turns jp 
riding and walking, and to pick the scarlet, blue, and purple 
towers in the corn-fields, There were bands of music with 
the caravans, and the children could help in singing the 
praise songs, Shall we rest a little while, and sing a praise 


Here, in Jerusalem, the people held a long service in the 
temple every day while the celebration lasted. 

We could not understand much of this service, because ours 
is so different; but we could understand the prayers and songs 
When it was time to go home, Jesus was not with his 
She thought he was among the other children in 
another caravan, perhaps, and was not troubled until she 


Then she was frightened, and traveled back over the long 


Before I tell you of how Jesus was found, I must remind 
you of your: verse beginning, ‘“ Unto us a child is born.” 
Who was Jesus, this child at the feast? 

Did Jesus grow up to be a king, who wore a gold crown 


(Here try to learn the 


Because no one 





teachers. 


meritorious act of his life. 





Here is a picture of the way people traveled in those days. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. , 
BY H. B, TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


“Tuey Went Up To JERUSALEM.”—Pilgrimages bm 
ever been a conspicuous feature in all religions of husa 
origin, and still continue so to be; for religions of humm 
origin are identified with special localities. In the Mosit 
dispensation, likewise, pilgrimages were divinely enjoise, 
though for a distinctly opposite purpose. Three times a yet 
every male was to present himself at a place which the Lori 
should ehoose as the center of national worship, and to chet 
the natural tendency to the idolatry of the groves, or of high 
places ; and this unity of worship was to continue till He should 
come, and should utter the death kriell of all localized religions, 
when neither in Jerusalem, nor yet in Gerizim, should God 
be specially worshiped, but they that worship him should wor 
ship him everywhere, in spirit and in truth, Till he should 
come, the visit to Jerusalem was observed by every faithful 
Jew, though the requirement of three times a year was I 
.| laxed in later times, the visit at the passover still remaining 
obligatory. Though the attendance of women was not legally 
required, yet every devout daughter of Abraham endeavored 
occasionally to be present at the great festival, though eve® 
this privilege was grudged her by some of the rabbinical 


MopERN ORIENTAL PrtGRIMAGES.—The Hebrew has 00 
longer a tenyple to which to resort, yet pilgrimages still form 
an important part of his religious observances. In the far East 
the scattered descendants of the Dispersion resort to the reputed 
tomb of Terah, while the exile in the West esteems a visit 10 
Jerusalem, that he may weep over the desecrated home of his 
race, and stand sadly outside the walls of Machpelah, the mo* 
This duty, however, is oftes 
performed by deputy, and many an Israelite in Jerus 
lem earns a pittance by acting as the deputy of some wealthy 
Jew in Europe, and offering his prayers by proxy in ‘ 
Holy City. The Mohammedan pilgrimages are well koow® 
and every faithful follower of the false prophet is enjoined 
once at least in his lifetime to visit and offer homage #t 
shrines of Mecca and Medina, the birthplace and grav® d 
Mohammed ; and so with the other great Eastern religio™ 
The Hindoo must visit the sacred city of Benares, and bathe 
in the waters of his holy river, the Ganges. Pilgrimas® 
form a not less impoftant part of the system of Baddbs™ 
though there, for convenience sake, the sacred places 0° 
been multiplied, and each country possesses ils nations! 
shrines, The Cingalese resorts to Kandy, that be ™47 P , 
homage to Buddha’s tooth (which, I may observe io passigs 
is believed to have been extracted from the jaw of * 
phant). Lassa, in Thibet, to us inaccessible, is the 
spot of Central Asia. In China there are mary holy 
consecrated by the memories of the various #P™ 
Buddha; and likewise in Japan the devout ig 
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years of his life, clad in a peculiar garb, in visiting 
one shrine after another, 

CurisTiAN PrrertMaGes.—In like manner, as corrupt 
churches have departed from the true spirit of Christianity, 
and lost the idea of true spiritual worship, pilgrimages have 
developed as ® more and more important feature of their 
evstem. Hence the thousands, both of Greeks and Latins, 
who annually resort at Eastertide to the Church of the Holy 
Sepulcher at Jerusalem, and, as they believe, wash away all 
impuritiesin the waters of the Jordan, In former notes we have 
slready mentioned how these modern pilgrimages illustrate 
the ancient, in their manner of organization; how the small 
cavalcade, starting from a distant point, gathers from each 
town and village as it passes; how, on leaving the Holy City, 
the men and women travel in separate companies, the men 
overtaking the women only at nightfall; how the younger 
jsds may accompany either one or the other; thus explain- 
ing the length of time which elapsed before Joseph and his 
mother discovered the absence of the child Jesus. These are 
points on which it is needless again to enlarge. We know 
nothing more of the Saviour’s life for nearly twenty years. 
Though not expressly stated, there can be little doubt that he 
Jearned the trade of a carpenter, according to the invariable 
rule by which every Jew, however wealthy or highly placed, 
even if a student of the Law, like St. Paul, had to learn 
some handécraft. 


The College, Durham, England. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM EWING. 


“Supposinc Him To BE IN THE ComPany.”—That great 
pilgrimages are still made, at stated seasons, to Jerusalem, is 
watter for no surprise in the case of a city round which 
gither such sacred associations of many centuries. But the 
place of the Jew has now been taken by the Gentile; and, as 
he stands dreamily by, the great processions jin the city, with 
their pomp and pageantry sweep past him, reminding him 
sdly, perhaps, of the old days when his ancestors from all 
parts ‘went up after the custom of the feast.” The Easter 
season is usually chosen by the Christians for their pilgrimage. 
Inthe mountain, those who have performed this sacred mis- 
sion are distinguished by the coveted and honorable title of 
Hhjy, the title also given to the Moslem who has gone in pil- 
grimage to the shrine at Mecca. At this season great com- 

puis may be seen, men, women, and children,—aome riding 

\ona mules, or asses, but for the most part on foot,—wending 

tilrway slowly, and in rough weather painfully, across the 
plains and over the shoulders of the hills, towards the Holy 

Ciy. Two years ago, a large caravan, journeying from 
Naareth by way of Samaria, was overtaken by a terrible 
storm, and over thirty perished on the way from sheer ex- 
haustion, In the daytime there is extensive mingling of 
friends on the march, but with the fall of evening the family 
‘groups and special companions draw together, to eat and 
spend the night in each other’s society. Then it is that, 
naturally, absent ones would be missed, and search made 
among all the groups of kindred and acquaintances. Such 
an incident as is here described might happen with any 
company of modern pilgrims, setting out on the return journey 
northward. 

“Ty THE Minst or THE Docrors, sorH HEARING THEM, 
AND AskInc THEM QUEsTIONS.”—Visiting, recently, the 
great university of the Moslem world, Jami‘ e/ Azhar, in 
Cairo, whence the preachers of Islam go forth equipped for 
their work, I was greatly interested to observe their method 
of instruction. In the great pillared hall the pupils sat io 
little circles around their teachers, a book in the hand of 
tach, A passage was read and commented upon; then the 
Pupils questioned, and suggested points on which light might 
be thrown were heard and answered in the most simple and 
natural fashion. I drew near to a group where the terms 
indicating different parts of a wady were being defined with 
ome nicety, in reference to those places where seed might or 
might not reasonably be sown. Perfect freedom and frank 
familiarity marked the intercourse between master and 
wholar, I could not help feeling that the picture in Luke 2 
wight be repeated any day here. The little groups around 
them breaking up and dispersing, these men come together to 
‘averse with a bright youth, whose fresh mind reflects truth 
“away new tothem. Always attracted by the prospect of 
“encounter of wits,—herein much resembling the Jew,— 
td time being of little or no value to them, they would 


ne spend many hours with one who would hear 


tons, 


“Was Sunsect Unto Tuem.”—The contrast between the 
‘nditions here sugge-ted and those prevailing in modern 
Palestine is grave. It is hardly an exaggeration to say that 
the Parents now are absoluiely subject to their children. No 


had whim of theirs but must be gratified. This lack of 


restraint ® characteristic of the Enst, and so fatal in 
Many directions to their own highest interests. The child 
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is only too often, not the light, but the petty tyrant, of the 
home, 
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BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





WHERE ELSE SHOULD I BE? | 


IN 
STUDYING MY FATMER’S 
ABOUT 





| 

| 

HOUSE 

| WORD. 

BUSINESS. | 
| 





“For where your treasure is, there will your 
| heart be also,” | 


| 


THE BOY JESUS. 





HE CROWTH. 
RESPECT. 
ADVANCED ATTENTION. 
IN CAPACITY. 
ENDEAVOR. 





SUCH GRACE TO ME BE GIVEN. 








HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“Tn all my Lord's appointed ways.” 

“ By cool Siloam’s shady rill.” 

** Saviour, like a shepherd lead us.” 

‘* More like Jesus would I be.” 

“Anywhere with Jesus.” 

‘“* Who came down from heaven to earth ?” 

“ O brother, life’s journey beginning.” 

“ You're starting, my boy, on life’s journey.” 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY AMOS R. WELLS. 


FOR THE TEACHER, 


For review, the superintendent’s questions on the previous 
lesson may be used. 

1, Tue Growine Lap (v. 40).—What comfort is there for 
us in the fact that Christ passed through all the stages of 
growth? Why did Jesus need a strong body? What are 
some of the ways in which every follower of Christ should 
seek for strength? What is the connection between wisdom 
and strength? Between both and the grace of God? In 
what different directions did Christ show himself wise during 
his life? What must have been some of the features of his 
daily life? Why did God look on the lad with special favor? 

2. TarryinG Beuinp (vs. 41-43),—How often was Joseph 
required to go to Jerusalem? (Deut. 16:16.) What advan- 
tages doubtless came to the Jews from this custom? Why 
was the age of twelve years noteworthy to a Jewish boy? 
“When they had fulfilled” what “days”? (Exod. 12: 15; 
Deut. 16 : 3.) Why, probably, did Christ tarry behind? 
What does Joseph’s and Mary’s lack of anxiety concerning 
him show about Jesus? 

8. Tue Searcnu (vs. 44, 45).—How long would be a day's 
journey, on the setting out of such a large company? What 
glimpse does verse 44 give into the life of the family into 
which Jesus wai born? 

4. In roe TEMPLE (vs, 46, 47).—What days are included 


probably found? 
school was conducted in the temple? Why is the notion 
that Jesus was instructing these wise men an improper idea? 
What is the attitude toward their elders that, judging from 
this incidept, Christ would have young people assume? In 
what ways did Jesus probably show his wonderfnl wisdom ? 
Why are questioning and answering the best ways of learn- 
ing and teaching? What mistakes are we likely to make in 
choosing the sources from which we eeek instruction? What 
are some of the “doctors,” animate and inanimate, from which 
a modern youth may obtain wisdom ? 

5. My Faruer’s Bustness (vs. 48, 49).—Why does it so 
often happen that parents are ignorant of the powers of their 





in the three days? In what part of the temple was Jesus 
Who were the “doctors”? What sort of 
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6:3.) What is the only way to favor with God? the only 
safe and vermanent way to faver with man? 





FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 


1, How old was Jesus when Joseph and Mary took him to 
Jerusalem? 2 What place in Jerusalem did Jesus like 
best? 3; What happened when Mary and Joseph set out for 
home? 4, Where did they find Jesus? 5. What was he 
doing? 6, What reason did he give for beingthere? 7, How 
did Jesus show his love and honor for Joseph and Mary? 
8. What do we know about the rest of Jesus’ youth? (golden ° 
text.) 9. What is the only way to grow in favor with God 
and man? 

Boston, Mass, 


QUESTIONS TO BE ANSWERED IN WRITING,! 


1, In what did the boy Jesus make progress? 2. What 
custom of his parents shows their devout spirit? 3. What 
are the facts as to his being lost and found at Jerusalem? 
4. What explanation of this occurrence did Jesus give? 5. 
What characteristics of the boy Jesus should all children 
imitate? ° 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


The one incident in the childhood-life of Jesus of Nazareth 
preserved to us in the inspired record has lessons of peculiar 
value to every child and to every parent or teacher of chil- 
dren, This incident illustrates the spirit that should actuate 
a child in his relation to his earthly parents and to his 
heavenly Father, to his home, to the sanctuary, and to the 
place of Bible study. It has its suggestions, also, to those 
who have the care of Joving and trustful childhood. 

Here is a picture of the one model child of the ages, 
There was never before or since a single child who could be 
taken in all things as a pattern, What traits are here shown 
in his character? What is here his example in conduct? 

The child Jesus went with his parents to the place of wor- 
ship. They thought it was worth his while to go; and he 
went. That is a fact worthy of note. That is a fact worthy — 
of imitation, 

When he was in a great city, with plenty of things to call 
his attention, the child Jesus found his way into a Bible 
school as the most attractive place possible to him. That is 
another fact worthy of note and of imitation. 

And when the child Jesus was in a Bible sehool, he both 
asked and answered questions. He had a part in the exers 
cises. He wanted to get all the good he could from them; 
and he knew that that was the way to do this. This is 
another fuct worthy of note and of imitation. 

After all this, as before all this, the child Jesus was a 
loving and obedient son, subject to his parents, and faithful 
in a son’s duty, Here surely is a fact worthy of note and of 
imitation. 

There are lessons here for parents also. The parents of 
Jesus felt a responsibility for the religious training of their 
child, They took him with them to the house of God. 
When they missed him from their company, they gave up 
everything until they found him again. But they misjudged 
their child in supposing that he was léss interested than lie 
was in learning and doing his heavenly Father’s will, Many 
@ parent since then has made a similar mistake concerning 
his child. The parents of Jesus did not understand all his 
ways and words fully, but they bore in mind and they thought 
over the things they could not understand. Other parents 
would d» well to imitate them so far. + 

And a notable fact is, that, as Jesus grew in favor with 
God, he grew in favor-with man. There is nothing that 
makes a child so pleasing, so winsome, as godliness. A loving 
heart toward God makes a child lovable in the sight of all. 





ADDED POINTS. 





own children? “About my Father's business” (Auth. Ver.), 
| two phrases amount to the same thing? What was the busi- 
| ness God had for Christ to do? (Matt. 18:11; Luke 4: | 
| ness? How may we also be about our Father's business? 
6. Was Sussect unto Tuem (vs. 50-52).—What course | 
did Christ’s mother take toward the understanding of his say- 


| Joseph, what responsibility may have been thrown on Jesus 
| soon after this? What was the daily work of Jesus? (Mack 


No child starts on so high a plane in this world that he 
cannot expect to gain and grow steadily. However wells 
child has done up to this time, he can still hope to do better 
and better, The path of the just shineth more and more, as 
life's day goes on to completeness, 

If parents want their children to go to church by and by, 
they would do well to go to church themselves now. A ghild 
is likely to look forward with longing to the time when he 
can do what his parents do. 

He who is old enough to attend a Bible-school service, is 


| old enough to have a part in its exercises, If he cannot 
"em respectfully, yet startle them with unaccustomed ques- | or “in my Father's house” (Rev. Ver.),—how is it that these | answer a question, he can at least ask one; and that is quitea 


a help to the teacher—as well as to the scholar, 
A child is not always to blame for the uneasiness of his 


| 18-21.) How was Christ at this time furthering that busi- | parents over him. It may be that they are worried through 
fearing he is at fault, when he is doing just right. 


When a child is in the Bible school, the exercises of the 





me discipline produces that unstable character at the | ings? How should the just subjection of children to parents be | }Norg.~These questions are given also in The Scholar's Magazine. 
Merey of every sudden ebullition of feeling, that absence of | shown in speech? manner? conduct? As we hear no more of 


They occupy a full page opposite the lesson to which they refer, and 
blank space is allowed on that page for the written answers. Send 
for free specimen copy to John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Bible school ought to have a chief place in his mind. When 
a child is at his home, the duties of the home demand his 
chief interest and attention. 


BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


CHILD-STUDY AND EDUCATION* 


It is not only the books that are written avowedly as 
contributions to scientific thought that furnish the best 
material for scientific purposes. A faithful picture of 
real life has a value, beyond its picturesqueness, for the 
study of life. In The Wee Ones of Japan, the author, 
Mae 8t. John Bramhall, after two years of observation 
and study, discusses, from various points of view, the 
subject of childhood in Japan. She claims to have 
“omitted all mention of the ‘ made over’ Japanese child 
and the institutions that have reconstructed him.” From 
the picture which she gives, as, indeed, from the ac- 
comnts derived from other trustworthy sources, it would 
seem that Western nations might learn something from, 
even though they can teach something to, the Japanese 
in the matter of their dealings with children. While 
the Japanese children are in some respects held under 
strict authority, they are in others permitted to be chil- 
dren before they are men and women. Much study is 
given to their right entertainment, as well as to their 
more specific instruction. The author, for instance, 
speaks of the great variety of games intended to teach 
geography and history. Others “ gently inculcate obe- 
dience.” And there is, she says, “a whole regiment of 
deservedly popular games, showing how heroic it is to 
curb one’s evil inclinations, and to beat all selfishness 
out of the heart, how royal it is to be cleanly, how noble 
to be superior to petty jealousies, how grand to be above 
suspicion, and how paltry and despicable to be avaric- 
ious; while no small number exist whose object is to 
incite scorn of pain in all parts, cuts of all shapes, and 
bruises of all shades.” But the story is by no means 
rose-colored throughout. There are direful tasks and 
rigid surveillances, and many other difficulties, to beset 
the wee ones of Japan. The book is beautifully printed 
and daintily illustrated. 

But the scientific study of child-nature is quite a dif- 
ferent matter. So much has been done in this direction, 
not only during the last decade, but within the past two 
or three years, that a conspectus, within brief compass, 
of results obtained, has been a growing necessity. This 
purpose has been in large degree accomplished by Fred- 
erick Tracy, whose book, The Psychology of Childhood, 
has been approved as a thesis for the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy in Clark University. The introduction, 
by President G. Stanley Hall, states that the author has 
‘‘undertaken to present as concisely, yet as completely 
as possible, the results of a systematic study of children 
up to date, and has included everything of importance 
that could be found.” The book groups its facts com- 
pactly under the general divisions of Sensation, Emo- 
tion, Intellection, Volition, and Child Language—which 
is given a chapter by itself. This last chapter contains 
considerable original matter, and is of value to the phil- 
ologist as well as the psychologist. But the subject of 

baby linguistics is, in one way, a subject of extraordinary 
difficulty, since it cannot always be determined when a 
child first comes into a knowledge of certain words. For 
good reasons, the author has omitted systematic refer- 
ence to the moral nature of the child. He is, in fact, 
treating of children below what may roughly be called 
the school age. He has certainly sifted and grouped his 
facts with comprehensive sense of their relative values. 
Scientific as the purport of the book is, the more 
thoughtful class of parents and teachers ought to be 
able to derive from it suggestions in the matter of ob- 
serving and recording, if not of classifying, the doings and 
sayings of children. This is not an easy exercise. Very 
few reporters in this field know a pertinent thing when 
they see it, or, if they apprehend such a thing, they are 





* The Wee Ones of Japan. By Mae St. John Bramhall. Illustra- 
tions by C. D. Weldon. 16mo, pp. 137. New York: Harper & Bros, $1. 

The Psychology of Childhood. By Frederick Tracy, B.A. 8vo, pp. 
%. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. 75 cents. 

School Management : A Practical Treatise for Teachers and all 
Other Persons interested in the Right Training of the Young. By 
Emerson E. White, A.M., LL.D. 12mo, PP: 320. New York, Cincin- 
nati, and Chicago: American Book Co. $1. 

Symbolic Education : A Commentary on Freebel’s “‘ Mother Play.” 
Ry Susan E. Blow. [International Education series.) 16mo, pp. 
xix, 251. New York: D. Appleton &Co. $1.50. 

The Philosophy of Teaching By Arnold Tompz ins, 
xii, 20. Boston: Ginn & Co. 75 cents. 

Apperception: A Monograph on Psychology and Pedagogy. By 
Dr. Karl Lange. Translated by members of the Herbart Club. 
Edited by Charles De Garmo. [Heath's Pedagogical Library.} 12mo, 
pp. ix, 279. Boston: D.C. Heath &Co. $1. 

Outlines of Herbart’s Pedagogics : With a Biographical Introduc- 


12mo, pp. 
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unable to give it its right setting in classified knowledge. 
It is a pity that Mr. Tracy’s book is not more attractive 
in its typography; and the omission of an index in a 
volume so densely packed with observations, is simply 
inexcusable. 
A good book on “school management” is a desirable 
addition to every teacher’s library. To beat once sound 
in theory, and to show how those theories are to be ap- 
plied in practice, is not to be found in the work of every 
pedagogue. Dr. White’s volume shows, not only an ac- 
quaintance with the literature of his subject, but his 
long experience in the schoolroom. Peculiarly difficult 
phases of his subject, such as punishment, incentives, 
moral instruction, etc., are dispassionately regarded from 
various points of view; and yet Dr. White speaks with 
no uncertain sound upon these vital and often misunder- 
stood themes. The great favor with which the book is 
already being received by experienced educators seems 
like an augury of sounder principles and better prac- 
tices in theschoolroom. If Dr. White, through his book, 
can uproot the vicious prize system which has got such 
a hold upon schools, from the primary grades up, he 
will have accomplished a great work. He strongly em- 
phasizes the power of the teacher’s love. The value of 
the Bible in the secular school as a basis of ethical teach- 
ing is pointed out. An interesting feature of the book 
is the collection of materials for moral lessons, consisting 
of stories, literary gems, maxims, etc. Fifteen lessons 
for the primary grades have been arranged in this way, 
and sixteen for the more advanced grades. In addition 
to this, there is the raw material upon which the teacher 
can draw for still further adaptation. The illustrative 
stories have been selected from original sources with 
judgment and care. This book bids fair to become a 
standard treatise, not only for teachers, but for other 
persons interested in the right training of the young. 
Few teachers in primary schools, and even in kinder- 
gartens, have a conception, either broad or accurate, of 
the real import of symbols, It seems to have been re- 
served for Miss Blow, through her Symbolic Education, 
to make clear, not only the ideals and aims of Freebel’s 
“ mother play,” but the immense part which symbolism 
plays in the intellectual and spiritual life of child and 
man, Froebel’s ideals are as yet but hardly apprehended 
by the average kindergartner, and it is delightful to see 
Miss Blow’s shafts go so straight for the marks both of 
truth and error among the so-called disciples of Freebel. 
Penetration, discrimination, philosophic breadth of 
view, and virile handling, are apparent on every page of 
this valuable contribution to the literature of education. 
The author’s exposition of Freebel’s chief idea of Glied- 
ganzes, or “ member-whole,”’ is the key-note of the book, 
which grandly culminates in her chapter on “ Vortical 
Education.” Throughout she evidences a thorough 
knowledge of the relations and differences among Rous- 
seau, Pestalozzi, and Freebel. Between the first and 
third she finds no affinities whatsoever, although there 
are points of resemblance between the first and second 
and between the second and third. Those who are in- 
clined to smile at the tools or “ gifts” of the kindergar- 
ten, have only to read Miss Blow’s book to find how 
minor a part they have in Freebel’s philosophy, as com- 
pared with the principles of the ‘‘ mother-play,”—upon 
which Miss Blow’s work professes to be a commentary. 
The mother-play is, in fact, as Froebel himself taught, 
the true point of departure for a natural system of edu- 
cation, It is difficult to say whether one chapter of the 
book is above another in value and interest. ‘* Atomism,” 
“The Meaning of Play,” ‘‘ Pattern Experiences,” are 
very suggestive, A study of the value of experiences, as 
expounded by Miss Blow, which are the child’s points of 
contact with the world, and which are, therefore, points 
of departure for his education, might go far toward en- 
lightening the primary Sunday-school lesson maker and 
teacher. It would show the dangers of tempting the 
child “to become intellectual and moral outlaws” by 
forcing upon him a life that is foreign to him. And, 
as Miss Blow says, it would show “ the injury that may 
be done to the mind by developing concentric exercises 
around facts which belong, not to the center, but to the 
circumference, of thought.” Although Miss Blow is 
sternly philosophical, her book is in no wise vague, ab- 
stract, or unpractical. ‘ 
Very different is The Philosophy of Teaching, by 
Arnold Tompkins,—a new redaction of the book issued 
several years ago by the same author. Unlike Miss 
Blow’s and Dr, White’s books, just reviewed, the work of 
Mr. Tompkins, able, keen, and suggestive as it is, yet 
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more or less edified, but yet with an unsatisfied sense of 
what the universal law is. He has an unpleasant sens. 
of being intellectually bewildered with the attractions of — 
logic, illustration, metaphysie, which lead him hither 
and thither, always with the promise of reaching 
hinted goal. 
means to demonstrate what he states in his Introduction 
that “ dignity of work does not depend on what one does, 
but on being consciously controlled, in the doing, by 
universal law. The teacher who is conscious only ot 
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He may in time realize that the author 


he individual process before him is on the lowest pos. 


sible plane of unskilled labor ; he is the slave of recipes 
and devices.” 
vidual ” and “ Thinking the General” are fairly matters 
of logical study, and the mechanical] teacher would prob. 
ably wonder what help for him there is in all this, The 
chapter, however, on “The Process as a Complex 
Whole” becomes more suggestively practical. The 
work of the Committee of Ten is discussed to some pur. 
pose. 
says: “The kindergartner ... whose specialty is the 
child’s development had reached the same conclusion 
long before there was a Committee of Ten.” 
losophy of Teaching has a place in the library of the 
thinking teacher who revels in the problems of education 
for education’s sake. 


The discussions on “ Thinking the Indi. _ 


Concerning one of their conclusions, the author 


The Phi. 


Among the school of educational thinkers in Germany 


known as Herbartians, Dr. Kurl Lange “ has perhaps ex. 
hibited the happiest combination of popular presentation 
and scientific insight.” It is well, therefore, that he took 
in hand the task of writing a monograph for the scholar 
and the people on the applied doctrine of Appercep. 
tion. 


The book has been “translated and presented to 
American teachers” by members of the Herbart Club, 
Already the word “ Apperception” has come to haves 
talismanic value among advanced American teachers and 
students of applied psychology. As all such professions 
words and phrases are liable to abuse because of their 
use, the teaching fraternity may congratulate themselves 
that in Dr. Lange’s book they have an authority at once 
comprehensive, convenient, definite, suggestive, alluriag 
It is divided into three parts. The first is a pyscholg 
cal investigation into the doctrine of apperception i 

second considers the theory of apperception in itsapl- 

cation to pedagogy, and the third is a history of thei 
“apperception” as used successively by Leibnitz, Kati 
Herbart, Lazarus, Steinthal, the Non-Herbartian Py 
chologists, and Wundt. The Christian teacher wil 
have added interest in Dr. Lange’s discussion becaused 
his reverent attitude toward divine things. The boo 

would have been much more valuable had it been fur 
nished with an analytical index. : 

But the studious teacher who has been fascinated wilh 
the keynote of apperception may wish to know some 
thing more of the pedagogic work of Herbart, without 
reading so extensively as the excellent volume on “The 
Science of Education” might tempt him, This may be 
accomplished with the little Outlines of Herbart’s Peds 
gogics, by Ossian H. Lang,—whose surname must not 
confound him with the Dr. Lange already referred 
These outlines are no more than they profess to be,—* 
useful primer, giving in condensed form the leading 
ideas of the Herbartian school of pedagogy. The author 
has aimed “to touch on those thoughts which are 4 
cepted by all Herbartians. Their development by moder 
writers does not come within the scope of this work.” 
Old Celtic Romances. Translated from the Gaelic by P. W- 
Joyce, LL.D. Seeond edition, revised and enlarged. | 12m, 


pp. xx, 446. London: David Nutt; New York : Macmil 
an & Co, $1.25.) 


This book appeared before Dr. Joyce’s Short History 
of Ireland, which was noticed recently in The Sunday 
School Times, and has since reached its second edition. 
The “Gaelic” from which the tales are rendered is nos 
that of the Highlands, but of Ireland, The term, !™ 
deed, designates the western branch of the Celtic race 
as distinguished from the Cymry of Wales, Cornwall, 
Brittany, and possibly of Pictish Caledonia. The St 
tish Highlands, the Hebrides, Man, and Ireland are 
the home of the Gaelic speech, which even in Scotland 
used to be called “ Erse;” that is, Irish. These Irish 
tales are rendered from old manuscripts in Dublia 
libraries. Some of them deal with: the Ossianic group of 
stories, whose fragments James Macpherson found 18 
the Highlands, and worked over to suit the taste of last 
century. One is the strange tale of the “ Voyage of Mae 
dune,” which Lord Tennyson has condensed into beau 
tiful verse. Several relate to the invasion of Ireland 





fails in that essential which the average teacher needs,— 
concreteness. The author’s central idea seems to be | 





tion. By Oxsian H. Lang. Lamo, pp.72. New York anu Chicago: 
KE. L. K.llogg & Co. 25 cents. 


“The Universal Law.” But one reads on and on, being 


| the Norsemen (‘‘ Lochlans”’), and the struggle of thet? 


races. They are valuable, in the first place, ** * - 
trait of the Celtic mind, with its graceful fancy, ™ 
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—_ 
of adventure, and scorn of the probabili- 
ties; next, as being indirectly a picture 
of the curious social order which existed 
in Ireland until long after the English 
conquest ; lastly, as elements of folk-lore 
which have entered into English literature, 
and seem likely to play a still larger part 
in the future. Dr, Joyce is a graceful 
translator, and his scholarship puts his 
renderings above question, while it eluci- 
dates them with valuable annotations, 


Christianity and Evolution. By James Iverach, 
M.A., bD.. Professor in the Free Church 
College, Aberdeen. [The Theological Edu- 
cator Series, edited by the Rev, W, Robert- 
gon Nicoll, M.A., LL.D.) (16mo, pp. vili, 
932. New York: Thomas Whittaker. 75 
cents. ) 


Dr. Iverach’s Life of St. Paul showed 
him to be a scholarly writer, with a sound 
judgment to balance his Celtic feryor. This 
ney book exhibits the same admirable 
qualities. Dr. Iverach has read and studied 
widely; he is intensely interested in the 
wologeties of Christianity; but he assumes 
wd defends no extreme positions. He is 
indeed an evolutionist as truly as Herbert 
Spencer, to whom he pays his disrespects 
in many passages ; but he finds that theo- 
rists of that school generally find a great 
deal more in the effect than the causes 
they admit will account for, and he chal- 
lenges their attempt to make the universe 
intelligible to us in the light of mere 
paterial explanations. On some points 
beis very keen, as in his discussion of the 
difference of physical atoms from chemi- 
cal molecules, which are frequently con- 
founded in thé interests of a merely physical 
wification of the universe, The conclud- 

ing chapters on Ethics and Religion in the 

light of evolution crown the book. It is 
usimirable guide to those who are per- 
veel over this great theme. 


Owrkeard in Arcady. By Robert Bridges. I1- 
lustrated by Oliver Herford, F. G. Attwood, 
and A. E. Sterner. (12mo, pp. 133. New 
York: Charles Seribner’s Sons, $1.25.) 


Mr. Bridges has collected in this vol- 
ume a series of articles which he pre- 
viously published in Life over the signa- 
ture “Droch.”” The book is made up of 
adozen brief critical sketches of different 
contemporary story-writers. In each 
sketch, two or more of the well-known 
characters of the writer under considera- 
tion are introduced, and talk over the man 
rho has brought them into his stories. 
Good-natured satire abounds, and thecriti- 
cisms, either implied or outspoken, are 
discerning and brightly suggestive. 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS, 


A number of unpublished letters of 
Edgar Allen Poe have recently been found 
among the papers of Poe’s biographer, 
Dr. Rufus W. Griswold. The correspon- 
dence includes letters to Poe by leading 
literary men of his time, and new light is 
‘tid to be thrown on Poe’s life and char- 


wler. The Century is to publish these 
letters, 


After eighteen years of close work, in- 
tuding repeated journeys to the libraries 
Europe and of the Orient, the Ameri- 
"n-born Professor in Leipsic University, 
Dr, Gregory, has completed the great 
Prolegomena to Tischendorf’s larger criti- 
“al edition of the New Testament. The 
Publishing house of Hinrichs, in Leipsic, 

Just issued the third and last volume 

a this monumentum aere perennius, under 
the title, “Novum Testamentum Graece 
"wensint Constantinus Tischendorf. Vol- 
‘wen III., Pyolegomena scripsit Caspar 
Reng Gregory, Additis curis Ezrae Ab- 
The price of this part is 13.50 


marks. The entire Prolegomena costs 32 
marks, 


Professor Bratke, of Bonn, in the The- 
ologisches Litteraturblatt, of Leipsic, num- 
bers 16 and 17, reports and discusses a 
literary find of considerable importance to 
Bible students,—~a new testimony of the 
Jewish historian, Josephus, concerning 
Christ. One lengthy testimony from him 
on the Nazarene, has been known to the 
church since the days of Origen and Euse- 
bius, But since these statements in ques- 
tion, 98 found in Antiquitates, XVIII., 8; 3, 
clearly acknowledge the Messianic charac- 
ter of Jesus, Protestant scholars almost 
unanimously regard the passage as, at 
best, interpolated and possibly entirely 
spurious. The new testimony is found in 
certain Acts reporting a religious discus- 
sion in Persia in the fifth century between 
Greeks, Jews, and Christians; the question 
at issue being the claims of Christ and of 
Christianity, Just as Bratke was prepar- 
ing these Acts for publication, they were 
issued almost simultaneously by the Ger- 
man church historian Wirth, ‘Aus Ori- 
entalischen Chroniken,” 1894, and by the 
Russian savant Vassiliev, in his Anecdota 
Greoo-Byzantina I,, 1894, In the course 
of debate, the Christian disputant brings 
up a long list of Israelites, mostly taken 
from the New Testament, such as John 
the Baptist, Nicodemus, Joseph of Ari- 
mathea, Caiphas, and others, and closes 
the list with the remarkable words: “‘ Jo- 
sephus, your historian, who has spoken of 
Christ as a just and good man, manifested 
from divine grace, doing good to many 
through signs and wonders,” This testi- 
mony, which seemingly has never before 
been utilized by Christian historians, is 
regarded by Bratke as a testimony con- 
cerning Christ entirely independent of the 
one in the Antiquities; and by its con- 
tents and wording, very probably histori- 
cally correct, antedating even the other 
and doubtful testimony. The question of 
the relation of Josephus to Christianity, 
by this discovery, enters upon a new stage 
of discussion. 


WORK AND WORKERS. 


—_—__<———— 
CONVENTION CALENDAR 
FOR 1894. 


Chautauqua (Int, Executive Com- 
mittee meeting, Int. Field 


Workers’ conference)......... August 16-18 
North Carolina, at Durham......... August 21-23 
Kentucky, at Russelyille............ August 28-30 


Pennsylvania, at Huntingdon...... October 9-11 
New Brunswick, at Frederickton..October 16-18 
Ontario, at Belleville............000+ October 23-25 
Southern California, at Ventura...November 5-7 
Michigan, at Grand Rapids......... November 13 
Connecticut (biennial), at New 

BAPIOR y0 009 s0cceces-senceese -November 18-15 


MEETING OF THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL EXECUTIVE 
COMMITEE, 


One of the extra advantages which ac- 
crue to all usera of the International les- 
sons is the sense of personal interest and 
influence in the whole Sunday-school 
movement, which is to each one a stimu- 
lant and encouragement. To be part and 
parcel of the great Sunday-school army 
represented by the International Conven- 
tion ought to be regarded as a divine 
honor by every one who at once values 
the blest “‘tie that binds” officers, teachers, 
and scholars of all denominations in the 
love of Bible study and the progress of 
the cause of Christ. Therefore the fol- 
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It is addressed particularly “To the mem- 
bers of the International Executive Com- 
mittee, the officers, members of executive 
committees, and field workers of the 
various state, territorial, and provincial 
Sunday-school organizations.” 


DEAR BRETHREN : 

A meeting of the International Sunday- 
school Executive Committee will be held (D.V.) 
at Chautauqua, New York, August 16-18, The 
first session of the committee will be held on 
Thursday morning, August 16, at ten o’clock, 
in the parlors of the Hotel Atheneum, at which 
time matters of importance will come before 
the committee, concerning : 

First.—The present condition of the work in 
the United States and Canada. 

Second.—The employment of a colored man 
who is a qualified Sunday-school worker, to 
begin the work of systematic organization 
among the colored people. 
Third.—Preliminary action referring to the 
Eighth International Sunday-school Conven- 
tion, to be held (D. V.) in Boston in 1896. 
Fourth.—Consideration of the suggestions 
made at the World’s Convention for co-opera- 
tion with the workers in England for advancing 
the Sunday-school work in southeastern Europe, 
and also concerning the work suggested for 
Japan, 

Fifth—lIn conference with the officers and 
members of the executive committees and field 
workers of the various states, territories, and 
provinces, to consider what improvements can 
be made in our methods of work. 

Sizth,—-To consider such other matters as 
may be brought to the attention of the com- 
mittee. 

It is proposed that the sessions of the Execu- 
tive Committee shall be held in the forenoon 
of each day, and that the afternoons and even- 
ings, as far as desirable, shall be given to a 
conference to be composed of members of the 
Executive Committee, the officers and members 
of the executive committees and field workers 
of the various state, territorial, and provincial 
organizations, members of the International 
Lesson Committee, and representatives of the 
International Primary Teachers’ Union. 





gregational House. At this season of the year 
all railroads make special rates to Chautauqua; 
arrangements for board, however, should be 
made beforehand, by addressing Dr, W, A. 
Duncan, Chautauqua, New York. For program 
and further information, address the presi- 
dent, Marion Lawrance, Toledo, Ohio; or Miss 
Mamie F. Huber, secretary, Room 19, Louis- 
ville Trust Building, Louisville, Kentucky, 








BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is more 
than 146,500 copies. Advertisers are free to 
examine the subscription list at any time. The 
advertising rate is $1.25 per line, with discounts 
of from 5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per 
cent on an advertisement running a year, An 
advertiser agreeing to take a certain uniform 
amount of space (not less than three incheg) in 
each issue for a year, may have such a position 
in the paper, regularly, as he may choose, so far 
as it will not conflict with earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, nor with the Publishers’ idea 
of the general make-up of the advertising pages. 
All advertioing, > ng naehy ey an 
appearance w ¢ last ¢, will be char 

an advance of 20 per cent fan mS emtecdony 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 





An ounce of prevention is cheaper than 
any quantity of cure, Don’t give children narcoti 


or sree. Te ae epnecceres? eee the ame 
is properly nouris as it w roug Pp 
the Ga Borden le Brand Conde 








~2 JUST PUBLISHED & 
THE NEW EDITION OF THE 


Genvue “ OXFORD” TEACHERS’ BIBLE 


With NEW HELPS and MAPS, 
At prices from §1.25 to $20.00. 
For sale by all booksellers. Send for catalogue. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 
233 East 17th Street, * New York. 
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WESTMINSTER LEBfON 
For the youngest scholars, 
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APPROVED BOOKS. 


A list of 560 sent for 2cent stamp, 
Goodenough & Woglom Co,, 122 Nassau Street, N. Y. 
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On Saturday afternoon, the 18th, at 3 e’clock, 
a public meeting will be held in the Auditorium, 
at which time addresses will be made concern- 
ing the work. 

Arrangements should be made in advance for 
entertainment at Chautauqua, Board can be 
secured in cottages at from $1 to $2 per day, 
and in the hotels at from $2 to $3 per day. Ap- 
plications should be made to W. A. Duncan, 
secretary, Chautauqua, N. Y., at least two 
weeks in advance of the time for the meeting. 
Special excursion tickets to Chautauqua can 
be had over all lines at low rates. It is ex- 
pected that the business of the conference will 
close on Saturday afternoon, the 18th, but it 
may possibly be extended until Monday, the 
20th. 

It is hoped that as many of the Executive 
Committee as possible will make arreagements 
to be present, and that the officers, members of 
the executive committees, and field workers 
from the various states, territories, and provin- 
ces will make a special effort to be present. 

Yours in the work, 
B. F. Jacoss, Chairman, 


In addition to the foregoing, there comes 
this call to Sunday-school field workers 


in Sunday-school work : 


The International Conference ot Sunday- 


Chautauqua, New York, on Thursday, Friday, 
and Saturday, August 16 to 18. The Inter- 
national Executive Committee is to meet at 
the same time and place. According to our 
“ Basis of Organization” the field workers’ 
meeting is to be “informal,” and “in con- 
nection with the International Committee.” 
There will be time, however, for several sessions 
of the conference by itself, at which very im- 
portant features of our work will be considered. 
It is earnestly desired that all members of the 
conference, and all international, state, pro- 
vincial, territorial, and county field workers, 
who can possibly attend, will do so, All who 





lowing circular-letter will be of interest to 














of printed matter used in their state, provincial, 
| or county work, The first meeting is called 


all readers of The Sunday Schoo] Times. | for teu v’cluck, Thursday morning, at the Con- | 


which is also of import to all interested 


school field workers is to hold a meeting at | 


can, are requested to bring, for exchange, fifty | 
or seventy-five copies each of the various kinds | 








Redu 
His “ Civil Sabbath" 35 cents, postpaid. 
“ Reading the Bible with Relish,” 15 cents. 


Wakp & DEuMMOND, 711 Broadway, New York, 








ELECT SONGS No, 2. 

By F, N. PeLovset, D.D., and HuBert P. Main, 
for the devotional meeting and Se Sunday-school, 
per 


Oo ° 
UNNY-SIDE SONGS. 
By Dr.W. H.Doawns, Fresh, sparkling, wide-awake 
Sunday-school music. Boards, §30 per 100. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 
76 E. Sth St., New York. 216 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 








Adsl EVENING OF SONG AND FRAY 
tigufl. « Misslohary Servies, pr a 
h services all complete w a, 
Carols, Resp. Readings and Reet: 
ys E: x Co, 40 W Madison St. Chicago, LiL. 
| CHOIR LEADERS. 
| fend 10 cents for a sample copy of the Musica 
| Visrrox. containing anthems. 
| THE JOHN CHURCH ©CO., Cincinnati, 0, 


HOOD’S ANNIVERSARY MUSIC No. 8 
Contains two appropriate anthems for Sunday-school, 
$3 per 100, Send ten cents for samples of this line of 

eces. JOUR J, $000 1024 Arch 8t., Philadelphia, 
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Light on the 
Story of Jonah 


By H. Clay Trumbull 


"vr, 





The story of Jonah, or anything 
tending toward an explanation of it, 
has a claim upon the attention of 
every Bible-reader. 

Dr. Trumbull treats the subject 
in the light of recent Assyriological 
research, and brings to bear upon 
it many 4nteresting and instructive 
facts worthy of the consideration of 
all readers of the Bible. 


“ This scholarly argument, written so 
lucidly and reverently, will show to thou- 
sands of Bible students new power and 
beauty and significance in one of the most 
marvelous bits of history recorded in the 
Old Testament.""— Zhe Golden Rule. 


Ig pages ($% 7% inches), with 


illustrations. Price, 20 cents. For. 
sale by booksellers, or mailed, post- 
paid, by the publishers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO. 


| 1031 Walnut St. Philadelphia. 
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PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is published weekly | 
at the following rates, for either old or new subscrib- 
era, These rates include postage : 


ONE COPY, OMe VeAL,,..............:ssccseresseccceessceseeeee lOO 
One copy, five years, full payment in advance... 5.00 


TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theologica! Stu- 
dents, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 
in advance. 


SCHOOL CLUBS. 


Any schoo! or ony set of teachers, or of scholars, 
will supplied with as many copies as may be de- 
sired, at the fullowing yearly club rates : 

For any number of copies (more than one) mailed 
to individual addresses, $1.00 each. 

For five or more copies in a package to one address, 
50 cents each. A package thus sent is addressed to 
one person only, and no Dames can be written or 
printed on the separate papers. 

The pagers for a club may be ordered sent portly 
to individual addresses at $1.00 each, and partly ina 
gactage to one address, at fifty cents each, when so 
desired. 

The papers for a club should all go to one post-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
school get their mail matter from one post-office, and 
others in the same school get theirs from another, 
the papers will be sent accordingly. This applies to 

age ciubs at fifty cents per copy, to the extent 
that large Paensece may be divi ed into smaller 
packages of five or more copies each, if desired. 

FREE COPIES. One free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten conten pel forinaciub of either 
character. The free copies for pack 
well be sent separately, but will be 


e clubs cannot 
ncluded in the 


packere. 

Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 

additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 

with the club as originally ordered, and the rate to be 

the proportionate share of the yearly club rate. 
Schools that are open during only a portion of the 
ear, may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 
ime as the papers may be required. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. Subscribers to whom tne 
paper is mailed, ye A at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
® year, can have the address changed at any time 
without charge. Members of package clubs do not 
have this privilege, but can have acopy transferred 
from a package to a separate address at the rate of 
one cent per week for the unexpired time of the sub- 
scription, when it has over six monthsto run. When 
it has but six months or less to run, the cost to change 
is twenty-five cents to the end of the ——— f 
a kage club subscriber intends to change hisor her 

iress for a few weeks only, we will mail an extra 
copy, as long as desired. at the rate of three cents 
per week 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name, not only the 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state, 

Ifa club subscription is renewed by some other 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription 
such person will oblige the publisher by stating that 
the club he subscribes for takés the place of the one 
POPU) LAAT VEAP DY.......c0eescrceeee socsapeorccers sovcsges 

The paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special nest. The 
pers for a club will invariably be discontinued at the 
expiration of the subscription, Renewals should 
therefore be made early. 

Enongh copies of any one issue of the 
able all the teachers of a school to exam 
sent free, upon application. 


T™ 


per to en- 
@ it, will be 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


The Sunday School Times wili be gent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage : 

One copy, One year, 8 shillings. 

‘Two or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each. 

‘To ministers and missionaries, 

for one or more copies, 6 shillings each. 

‘To secure the above rates for two or morecopies, the 

pers must be ordered at one time, and they will be 
sent either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
pockare to one address, whichever may be preferred 

y the subacribere. 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C,, will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the 
pb Ay mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 


JOHN D, WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
P. O. Box 1550. 


Ladies’ TRICYCLES 


Health,Strength and Recreation 

For Old or Young 
Tall or Short 
Heavy or Light 

LADIES,GIRLS or MEN 


= Ball Bearings, Pneumatic 
or Rub Tires 


ABSOLUTELY SAFE for Elderly and Weak 







We make a Specialty of Foot and Hand Power 
Tricycles for IPPLES and INVALIDS, Send 
for Catalogues and Prices. 


FAY MFG. CO. 
14 East Broad Street, Elyria, Ohio 
rt “et Buys our 90 Renee) Finish Baby 


$2.75 22 sn a 
: $2.1 bons 





wi plated 
and one eteam bent handle. Made of best mate 
for 3 years. 


Bend for list of nes. and second-hand bicycles, showing 
a saving offrom $20 to $50. A.W. Gump& Co.,Dayton,O. 


>» TheBookletst S.P.SW, 


Contains hints valuable to all 
wearers of spectacles and eye- 
glasses. Write for one. 


E. B. MEYROWITZ, 
Manuf'g Optician, 
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'S THE BEST. 
NO SQUEAKING. 


$5. CORDOVAN, 
& ENAMELED CALF. 


FRENCH 4 
34.5550 FINE CALF& KANGARDL 
$ 3.59 POLICE, 3 Sots. 


475952. WORKINGMENs 
EXTRA FINE. 
$291.23 BoySSCHOOLSHOES, 
wee 
$2892.41. 
$3 Beet DONO, 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
'W-L.» DOUGLAS, 
—— BROCKTON, MASS. 
You can save money by wearing the 
W. L. Douglas $3.00 Shoe. 
Because, we are the largest manufacturers of 
this gradeof shoes in the world, and guarantee their 
value by stamping the name and price on the 
bottom, which protect you against high prices and 
the middleman’s profits. Our shoes equal custom 
work in style, easy fitting and wearing qualities. 
We have them sold everywhere atlower prices for 
the value given than any other make. Take no sub- 
stitute. If your dealer cannot supply you, we can. 












Positively you 
have the genuine 
De Long Parent Hook 
and Eve if you see on the 
face and back of every card | 
the words: 
See that 


hump? : 


‘TRADE-MARK REG. APR. 19-98 





Richardson 
& De Long Bros., 
Philadelphia. 











O’NEILLS, 


6th Avenue, 20th to 2ist Street, New York. 
Largestimportersand dealers in Dry Goods, Millinery, 
e@tc..inthe UnitedStates. Send for samplesand prices. 





The ECRETARIES. 
The PF ak S' is the 
e easiest, cleanest, st, a 
Si m plex cheapest duplicating process 
\ever invented. Its work is 


jan exact fac-simile of the 
\ original writing. 

Requires no washing or cleaning, 

always ready , and will save its cost 


Printer 


THE ONLY PERFE 


Substitute for Mother's Milk. 
Wi 


est Li , Ia. 

We have a baby 20 months old who was 
raised on Mellin’s Food; she was so delicate 
that no one thought she could I've; Mellin’s 
Food saved her. Mrs. A. J. WESTLAND, 

Wilmington, Del, 

I have been using your Mellin’s Food for 
my boy, nearly two years old, for the last 
month or so, and it bas improved him won- 
derfully; be is just recovering from a severe 
illness and could not — milk at al) before 
using the Food. rs. Wa. J. QUINN. 
SEND for our book, “The Care and 

Feeding of Infants,’ mailed 
Free to any 


Doliber-Goodale Co., Boston, Mass, 














100 copies of 
any writing or drawing 
in 20 minutes, 


aver and again in sending out 
notices. It costs but little ($3 to $10). 
Send for circulars. LAWTON &Co., 
ao Vesey St., New York, 








[By Francis of Assisi, translated by Mrs. Oliphant) 


By Brother Fire—he who lights up the night, 


—<—<—<—<— 





WORTH REPEATING 


SONG OF THE CREATURES 


Highest omnipotent good Lord, “ 
Glory and honor to thy name adored, al 
And praise and every blessing. cha 
Of everything thou art the source, larg 
No man is worthy to pronounce thy name, ter 
can 
Praised by his creatures all, A 
Praised be the Lord my God, f° 
By Messer Sun, my brother above all, . 
Who by his rays lights us and lights the day_ #' 
Radiant is she, with his great splendor stored tor 
Thy glory, Lord, confessing. : dot 
the 
— Sister Moon and stars my Lord is praised twe 
here clear and fair they in the heavens ar stil 
raised. | 
anc 
By Brother Wind, my Lord, thy praise jis said mo 
By air and clouds and the blue sky o’erhead ’ 1s, 
By which thy creatures all are kept and fed. the 
of | 
By one most humble, useful, precious, chaste, ite 
By Sister Water, O my Lord, thou art praised, ma 
can 


And praiséd is my Lord 





(PATENTED) Joeund, robust is he, and strong and bright. 
Tee Unike other Ler ie being 

— powder and 4 in a | Praised art thou, my Lord, by Mother Earth. ci 
with fF li ee | Thou who sustainest her, and governest, ape 

juake the best perfumed Hard Seap | And to her flowers, fruit, herbs, dost color giy 
in 20 minutes without boiling. | and birth. wpe 
It is the best for cleansing was' | pur 
pi disinfecting sinks, closeta, | A , : 
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to each other as organism and envitt 
ment; and therefore the purpose of i 
study of our subject would clearly be 
point out 
which human nature exhibits when sb 
jected to the special influences of the 
clerical profession, 
our investigation, however, it becom 
necessary to call attention to the fact that 
neither organism nor environment is 
fixed quantity, Not only do all sorts of 
men seek and obtain admission to the 
Christian ministry, but also the office itself 
has undergone great and radical change 
in the course of its Jong and eventful bit 
tory. 
same environment will affect unlike 
tures in very unlike ways, while similat 
natures will, on the-other hand, exhibit 
certain marked divergencies if subjected 
to aggravated differences in the ecclesiast» 
cal milieu. ... 


cal office, as it existed in the Middle Age, 
was productive in the main of the most 
disastrous results to the character of the 
clergy.... 


| extensive changes in the clerical office, 
| which in the long run have reacted fa 

ably upon ministerial character. 
| few exceptions, the Protestant clergy * 
no lounger regarded, neither do they reg* 
themselves, as a sacerdotal caste. 
have ceased to hold a monopoly of lear 


at least, to bring about humility 
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The clergy and their office are real 


the characteristic reacticu 


At the very outset of 


It is evident, therefore, that the 


There can be little doubt that the clet 


Swede ees ececsec2 sb = 


The Reformation in its turn wrought 


yor 
With 


They 


ing, and the increasing cultivation of the 
pews has been known, in’ some instances 
in t 
pulpit... . Inthiscountry, too, no ¢ ures 
enjoys, or rather suffers from, the paure® 
age of the state. Clerical dress, rer 
becoming less common, and in ery , 
to the many clergymen whose outwar 4 
tire can in no way be distinguished = 
that of respectable laymen, there < 
others who, with high-cut vests and a 
lar coats, may be said to mark a trans at 
riod between this world and the “ 
urthermore, the disposition to hoot a 
arson because of what he is. rather ‘i 
y reason of his ghostly office, oa 
growing in strength and jatitude. afi 
whole, therefore, we may confidently wa 
that the clerical office, os it ex'*'* ee 
in most Protestant churches, appro” 


eptraweasjsaesaarwres zs 
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» ome important particulars to that which 
oa een by the leaders of the Chris- 
‘isn congregations during the first two 
atures. Jt is equally certain that the 
poral character of the great majority of 
dergymen is far higher than it was in 
gventeen and eighteen hundred; and al- 
though many causes have, no doubt, con- 
ribated to this result, the effect of those 
changes in the clerical office which have 
largely abolished sacerdotalism, and ma- 
erially lessened privilege and patronage, 
cannot but be reckoned as good.,.. 

And yet, notwithstanding the abolition 
of “ Benefit of Clergy,” and in this country 
of state patronage,—despite the repudia- 
tion by almost all Protestants of the sacer- 
. jotal conception of the clerical office, and 

the consequent lessening of the gap be- 
j jeep ministers and people,—the clergy 
sii remain, in many respects, a separate 
aod privileged class; neither do they 
wholly escape the evils of patronage. It 
i’ is, moreover, these three characteristics of 
the clerical office to which, in the opinion 
of the writer, most of the bad effects which 
it exerts upon the character of the clergy- 
ma may be ultimately traced, ,.. 
eanot but state, as a fact of personal ex- 
rience, that oeteris paribus, the admira- 
oe of clerical character, is in inverse 
portion to its officialiam. Other things 
ing equal, the less a clergyman relies 
won his office, and the more he depends 
yon the human qualities of love and 
rity and mental rectitude, the higher 
vill he stand in the scale of moral being, 
... I]t is a fact palpable to most intelli- 
yeat laymen that not only is the good 
vhich the clergyman accomplishes chiefly 
sttributable to his manhood and not to his 
fice, but also, what is more to our present 
purpose, that certain characteristics of the 
dice itself seriously handicap and impair 
- tie development of his mental and moral 
", tharacter.... And, first of all, as to the 
wils of separateness or official isolation, 
There is a sense, of course, in which every 
man, as every Obristian, should keep 
himelf separate and unspotied from the 
wri, but we are speaking of class or 
ficial separateness, ... 

Now there can be no question that the 
mapision to be an ensample unto the 
. wis a good influence in the clergy- 
nus life #0 long as this compulsion is 
ml, but when it is chiefly official,— 
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a vieo, in other word, the cleric feels him- 
y: wif obliged to be an example to others 
. nther by virtue of his office than because 
a of the world’s crying need of righteous- 
1b t—then the evil effects of offive are 
a likely to display themselves in assumed 
tol tis of wisdom or sanctity, I remember 
~ once being present when a clerical friend 
ba of mine, with the assistance of a humble 
ui parishioner, was busily engaged in pack- 
a ing up his library. During a pause in the 
the operations the parishioner glanced about 
tell @room, and seeing that there were atil] 
“es many volumes remaining upon the shelves, 
hie exclaimed, ““Gracious me! It must have 
the tken an awful long time to read all these 
per books.” Instead of frankly admitting 
silat that he had not looked inside half of them, 
‘bi the clergyman promptly replied, “Oh 
ad these are not many!” He was expected 
sth to be wise, and he did not disclaim the 
| flattering impeachment, To show that J 
Jeti ve not misinterpreted his words, I might 
al add that he afterwards confessed to me it 
ok vould never have done to let the man sup- 
the se he had not read the books of his own 
. ibrary, .. . 
ught Then, too, the separateness of the cler- 
fice, 


&Y™an’s position helps to place him upon 
4 pedestal. He is looked up to with a 
teverence and deferred to with a respect 
& which, often enough, neither the weight 
f bis opinions nor the exceptionalness of 
§ piety entitles him... , The men, it is 
®,are more reserved in their demon- 
Wrations of regard than the women, but 
"en they can hardly be excused from 
Moting that deference to “the cloth” 
Mhich is only rightfully due to the virtues 
"d abilities of the man, The effect upon 
Poor human nature of this undue, and in 
1" cases undeserved, exaltation is that 
ee the habit of thinking of itself 
re highly than it ought to think, . . . 
a further effect of the office is that it 
a to stifle originality and to produce 
of Matism, not merely of manners, but 
rt pe It provides a livery for the in- 
wh. 22 Well as the body. And hence, 
intsti the sense of official rather than of 
ectual responsibility is very strong, it 
Feta oe rather than personal experi- 
od which stocks alike the clerical mind 
© clerical vocabulary. “I suppose 
are certain p and expressions 














that you feel you must always use in | 
preaching,” said a layman to me several 
years ago, and therein avowed his recog- 
nition of the extent and obligation of 
clerical uniformity, Such official con- 
formity to tradition, whether eniorced by 
canon or required by the dictates of the 
priestly conscience, is the undoubted 
enemy of spontaneity of thought and feel- 
ing, — of inspiration, prophecy. And 
when to this intellectual uniformity which 
the office tends to induce is added the 
daily round of clerical duties, together 
with the necessity of preaching several 
times a week, it can be seen how difficult 
it is in such an environment to avoid 
mechanicalness of mind, and to preserve 
the freshness of the well-springs of feel- 
ing. Even so fertile and spontaneous a 
soul as that of Frederick W, Robertson 
testifies to the effect of parochial routine 
and constant preaching in the following 
memorable words: “It reminds me,” he 
says, ‘‘ of the ‘Song of the Shirt,’—* Work, 
work, work;’ and the perpetual tread- 
mill necessity of being forever ready twice 
a week with earnest thoughts on solemn 


I | subjects is a task which is quite enough to 


break down all originality, and convert a 
racehorse into a dray.” 

Perhaps the most noticeable influence, 
however, which the clerical office exerts 
upon intellectual character is its ten- 
dency to dull, and even destroy, in certain 
most important directions, the powers of 
perception and observation, The clergy, 
in the main, regard themselves as the re- 
cipients of a sacred deposit of revelation 
whieh, in the form that has been given it 
by their particular branch of the church, 
is held to be final and complete... . 
Hence the clergy, as a class, are not in- 
vestigators, oa have, as a rule, been 
found to be hostile to investigation. 
They are not seekers after truth, but 
the advocates of a system, They re- 
gard it as their mission to enforce belief 
rather than to promote research, Conse- 

uently, while they are addicted to what 
Garlyle calls “ logicizing,” their powers of 
insight or perception, except within a 
very narrow field, are untrained and un- 
developed, When men are assured the 
know it all, it is not likely that they will 
make a good use of their eyes. . . . 

And now let tis*turn to the effects of the 
office in so far as it procures for the hold- 
ers of it certain legal and private privi- 
leges not extended to most other mep. 
The legal privileges since the abolition of 
Benefit of Clergy” are few in number, 
aud need not detain us. That the clergy 
in a Christian community should now- 
adays be granted immunity from military 
Service, is almost inevitable, whereas ex- 
emption from duty in the jury-box has 
many and weighty arguments in its favor. 
It is the private or unwritten privileges of 
the clerical office whose effect upon char- 
acter we wish to notice. The most promi- 
nent of these are what may fairly be called 
“pauper privileges,” and take the forms 
of clerical discounts, donation parties, 
scholarships for clergymen’s sons, and the 
Hike. Almost all papers and magazines 
offer special rates to the parson, while not 
a few stores and hotels successfully adver- 
tise themselves through systematic pauper- 
igation of the clergy. “Our experiment 
of advertising teas and coffees at very low 
rates to the clergy throughout the United 
States has met with great success,”’—such 
is the first sentence of a circular sent me 
not long ago by a firm of aspiring mer- 
chants. “ We have given much earnest 
thought during the past two months to a 
consideration of just how to make a New 
Year's donation to the clergy of America,”’ 
wrote a far too prominent company of 
booksellers and publishers at the close of 
1892. Such area few instances, and many 
more might be mentioned, of the modern 
survivals of “ Benefit of Olergy.” Their 
effect is to lessen the manliness and self- 
respect of many worthy men, who, because 
they are underpaid and have not infre- 
quently large families to support, willingly 
grasp at almost any chance to eke out 
their miserable incomes, 

But it is not the poor clergymen alone 
who avail themselves of such clerical privi- 
leges. 1 once heard a comparatively 
wealthy parson plead for a reduced fare at 
the ticket-office of a large railway station, 
and he went away greatly incensed because 
his plea was denied, Among the well-to- 
do clergy who are reluctant to lose a 
chance of saving a penny, these monetary 
privileges often develop phases of close- 
ness and meanness sad to behold. “ Per- 
haps, if you are a good girl, Mrs, T 
will give you two cents’ worth of candy 





for a cent,” said a minister of the gospel 
to his little daughter whom he had just 
taken into a small confectioner’s shop. 
This was said, of course, in the presence 
of Mrs, T——, who, by the way, was one 
of his own parishioners, and hard put to 
it, besides, to make both ends meet. Now 
it is this desire of getting two cents’ worth 
of anything for a cent which the privileges 
at present granted to the clergy serve to 
develop. This may be business, but it 
certainly is not Christianity. 


Furthermore, the effect of peen in 


general is to beget the belief among the 
clergy that the laws which govern other 
men do not hold good for them. Some- 


times this belief betrays itself in naive and 
amusing forms. Not long ago, while 
busily engaged in the reading-room of a 
large public library, I was greeted by a 
clergyman, who drew me into conversa- 
tion, After the exchange of a few sen- 
tences, I pointed him to a placard whereon 
all conversation was emphatically for- 
bidden. He turned and glanced at it for 
a moment, and then once more addressing 
himself to me, emilingly replied: “ But 
that, of course, is not meant to apply to us 
clergymen.” He was in earnest, too, for 
he went on talking. 

But the sense of privilege has other and 
graver consequences. I have known cler- 
gymen unblushingly apply money to other 
objects than those specified by the donors. 
And yet they meant nothing wrong. They 
were simply availing themselves of a pro- 
fessional privilege, Among laymen, how- 
ever, such an act would be called “ mis- 
appropriation of funds.” Exceptional 
privileges may, therefore, go so far as to 
dull the sense of honor and blunié the fine 
edge of moral judgments, 

And now a final word upon the effects 
of the patronage to which, because of 
their official position, the clergy are ex- 
posed, It is to be admitted, of course, 
that patronage is not an unmixed evil, 
neither are the clergy the only ones who 
have been subjected to its influences, 
Poets and philosophers have had their 
patrons as well as the ministers of Christ, 
And yet it remains true that ever since 
Constantine took the church under his 

rotection, the evils of patronage in some 
orm or other have been apparent among 
the clergy. ... Formerly men dangled at 
the heels of the powerful and great; now 
they are tempted, in the majority of cases, 
to pay their court to the people. This 
transference of patronage, from the mon- 
arch or the nobleman to the public at large, 
has had its far-reaching consequences for 
good; and yet he who supposes that in 
escaping the clutches of the individual 
tyrant, we have, therefore, either in jour- 
nalism or the pulpit, attained the estates 
of mental independence and moral cour- 
¢, is laboring under a grievous mistake. 
The public may be as exacting in its de- 
mands as the veriest despot of ancient 
times, and even more wilful in the bestowal 
of its favor,... 

The power of the people, then, being 
such as it ia, we confidently believe that 
certain crying evils which we have ob- 
served in some of the clergy are largely 
attributable to the public patronage they 
endeavor to secure. To do my brethren 
of the clergy justice, I do not believe them 
to be money-loving men, but in the .aatter 
of preferment they are, as the English say, 
exceedingly keen. The love of prefer- 
ment, be it also observed, ix a clerical vice 
of longstanding. It was rifein the Middle 
Ages, and later on the famous and bril- 
liant Rochester remarked in no very com- 
plimentary terms upon its widespread 
prevalence. At one time it was to be ob- 
tained by purchase ; now iti4, fur the most 
part, inthe gift of thepeople. To win the 
people is to obtain success; hence the 
sensationalism of many pew oe and the 
general commercialism of clerical thought 
and life.... 

_ We have now pointed out in detail some 
of the more important and characteristic 
effects of the clerical office upon character. 
That this high office has other effects than 
those we have enumerated, we gladly 
acknowledge; but these last we believe to 
be most prominent where the claims of 
human brotherhood transcend the con- 
sciousness of class and privilege, and where 
the sense of official position is lost in the 
sacredness of human duty. The position 
of a clergyman gives him exceptional op- 
portunities for high and holy thought as 
well as rare and innumerable chances for 
the doing of good. Many also are the 
men who are conscientiously availing 
themselves of these great moral privileges 





of their office, and to whom we may Sustly 


What Causes Pimples? 


Clogging of the pores or 
mouths of the sebaceous 
glands with sebum or oily 
matter. 

Nature will not allow the 
(1 clogging of the pores to 






What Cures Pimples? 


The reliable remedy, when not due toa 
constitutional humor, is CuTicurna Soap. 

It dissolves sebaceoug or oily matter, re 
duces inflammation, soothes and heals irri- 
tated and roughened surfaces, and restores 
the skin to its original purity. 

Besides being the most effective skin puri- 
fying and beautifying soap, it is the purest, 
sweetest, and most delicate of toilet soaps. 

Sold throughout the world, Porrser Dave 
AND CHEM. Corp., Sole Props., Boston, 

* All sbout the Skin, Bealp, Hair,” tree. 


apply the words in which Chaucer de- 
scribed the parish priest of his own day: 


** Christé’s love and hys 
He taught, but first he 


Apostles twelve 
followed it himselve,” 
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THE 
Ten Commandments 


AS A 
Covenant of Love 


BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL 

In this neat little volume Dr. 
Trumbull throws a new light upon 
an old subject, 

Viewing the Decalogue from an 
Oriental standpoint, he clearly shows 
that the Ten Commandments are 
not the arbitrary decrees of a stern 
ruler, but the simple conditions of a 
loving covenant between God and 
man. 

This book presents an entirely 
new view of the subject. It will be 
found valuable to all, and especially 
helpful to ministers, teachers, and 
Sunday-school workers. 


A book of 38 pages (5% 7% inches). 
Price, 35 cents, For sale by booksellers, 


or mailed, postpaid, by the publishers. 
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THE CHINESE SAY, 


“When the wind blows your fire, it’s useless to tire 
reelf.” About half of your toil can be avoided 
the use of 


SAPOLIO. 


It doesn’t make us tired to tell abont the merits 
of Sapolio. Thousands of women in the United 
Statos thank us every hour of their lives for havirg 
told them of Sapolio. 


Its feo saves many weary hours of toil in house- 
le No. 32. 





EDUCATIONAL. 


Peirce School 


The Representative Business 
School of America for Both 
Sexes. 


Second, Third and Fourth Floors of THE 
RECORD BUILDING, 917—919 Chest- 
mut Street, Philadelphia. 


Thirty Years Under One Management, 
Thomas May Peirce, A. M., Ph. D., 


Principal and Founder. 


DAY AND EVENING SESSIONS. 


This is a High Grade School, which. couples a 

English education with a systematic 

iness training. Ex-President Harrison says 

of it: “It has an eminently practical cur- 

riculum.”’ 

A mmc all-round equipment for business life, 

Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Correspondence, Ous- 
tome, relal Law, Banking, etc. 


Graduates are Successfully 
---eeAssisted to Positions. 


Peirce School is headquarters for the Mercan- 
tile Community and is called upon when young 
men and women are needed for counting room 
or office. 


The Fall and Winter Term will begin on MON- 
DAY, SEPTEMBER 3, 1n04. 

Entrance examinations held daily throughout the 
year. Enrollment blanks on application, 

Call or send for descriptive printed matter con- 
cerning the School. 


“DO NOT STAMMER.” 


Endorsed by Prof. Horatio C. Wood, M.D., 
LL. D., and Prof. Harrison Alien, M.D., 
University of Pennsylvania. Also Dr, A.8. 


Rittenhouse, Supt. M. E. Hospital, Phila., 
.. Refer also to John D. Wattles & Co., 
blishers of The Sunday School Times. 
nd for 54-page pamphlet to 
PHILADELPHIA INSTITUTE, 

1083 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Edwin 8. Johnston, Principal and Founder. 





BS Hampshire Conference Seminary 
and Female College. Founded 1845, En- 
dowed. $200 a year. Fall term opens Aug. 29, 94. Col- 
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lettres courses. Christian home. Send for catalog to 
the president, Rev. J. M. DuRRELL, Tilton, N. H. 





OM STUDIES. Bookkeeping and shorthand thor- 

oughly tanght by MarL. One student in each 
n given instruction FReK. Graduating course in 
penmanship, letter-writing.book keeping,commercial 
arithmetic,etc. Positions secured, Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Send stamp. COLLEGE OF COMMERCE, Buffalo, N.Y. 


New England Conservatory of Music. 
(The Leading Conservatory of America.) 
Feseced by Dr, E. Tourjée. Carl Faelten, Director. 

Send for Prospectus, giving full information. 
Frank W. Hace, General Mgr., Boston, Mass, 


““WOODFIELD.” 


Boarding School for Girls. 15th year. Terms from 
” to per year. Address for catalog, “ Wood- 
eld,” Logan, Philadelphia County, Pa. 


THE PRINCETON PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
Opens Sept. 19. Inquiries may be addressed to 
President Patton, of Princeton College, or to 
J. B. Fine, Head Master. Princeton, N. J. 


\HORTHAND BY MAIL. Complete course. 
Beautiful catalogue and first lesson free. Write 
Ports SHORTHAND CoLLeer, Williamsport, Pa 





woaTRAge made easy. 60 lessons, 6 hours’ ractice 
each, fits for position. A common school education 
necessary. ©. F. Young's School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
sure K MILITARY ACAD RY. Splendid winter climate. 
No ro Ri school in 1 i Cadets from 7 states, 
Por catalog, address Jos. King,A.M.,Prin. Suffolk, Va. 


know what you are 
eating when you use 


Baking Powder 


Its true composition is 
given on every label. 


‘* Pure” and ‘‘ Sure.” 


























A [lodel 
Superintendent 


teacher. 


Yale Lectures 
on the 
Sunday-School 


every Christian worker. 


1031 Walnut Street. 






JOHN P. LOVELL ARMS CO. 


Boston, Mass. 
HAS JUST RECEIVED THE 


HIGHEST AWARD AND GOLD MEDAL 


FOR THEIR 


Lovell Diamond Cycles. 


AT THE 
CALIFORNIA MIDWINTER EXPOSITION 
At San Francisco, Cal. 





3 Popular Books 


By H. Clay Trumbull 


tells how an eminently successful super- 
intendent actually did his work. 
story of his ingenious methods, tireless 
activity, and unfailing hopefulness, touches the needs and aspira- 
tions of every live superintendent, 


This book enters into a full and practical 
discussion of the work of the Sunday-school 
It answers clearly and positively 
hundreds of those knotty questions which arise so frequently in 
the course of the teacher’s work. 
absolutely no rival in its own field, and is known the world over. 
Every teacher ought to own a copy’ of it. 


A history of the Sunday-school from its 
beginnings to the present day, giving an 
account of its origin, mission, methods, 
and auxiliaries. 
the purposes, true position, and the possi- 
bilities of the Sunday-school, and hence should have an interest for 
Price, $1.50. 

At booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by the Publishers. 


John D. Wattles & Co. 


The 


Price, $1.00. 


Teaching and 
Teachers 


“Teaching and Teachers” has 


Price, $1.00. 


This book brings out 


Philadelphia, Pa. 





“EDUCATIONAL. | iz Se 
RHODE ISLAND, East Greenwich. 
EAST GREENWICH ACADETITY. 


Founded 1802. Both sexes. On Narragansett Bay. 
Steam heat and electric light. Endowed. Twelve 
courses. $200a year. Sept.i1. Write for illustrated 
catalog. F. D. BLAKESLEE, D.D., Principal. 


arlington Seminary for Young Ladies, West 

Chester, Pa. 39th school year begins Sept. 17, 

'. Good buildings. Gymnasium. Extensive grounds, 

beautiful and healthy location. Full academic and 

collegiate course, including Languages, Music, Draw- 

ing, inting, ete. Terms, $180 per year. For cata- 
log, address the Principal, R. DarLineton, Ph.D. 


BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY, . 
JOHN HOWARD HARRIS, President. 
Five departments, ten buildings, thirty acres, large 
endowment, Christian atmosphere. For year book, 
address WM. C. GRETZINGER, Registrar, 
LEWISBURG, Pa. 


Min HOLLY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
y Mt. Holly, N.J. 19m. from Philadelphia. Finest 
advantages. Art, music, elocution. Fits for colleges. 
Sept. 19. Undenominational, with evangelical home in- 
fluence, C, COTTON KIMBALL, D.D., Principal. 

Motes SEMINARY FORGIRIS,SIMSBURY, 
»\ Conn. College preparatory. English courses. 
French, German, art, music. Rev. J. B. McLEAN. 


PENNSY LVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine St. 
Miss Auable’s Boarding and Day Schoo! 





cost, $135 a year. Best, cheapest. Catalog free. 








| 


For YouNe Lapres. Estab. in 1348. Opens Sept. 26. | #94 poor welcome. 41 Tremont Street. Boston. Mass, 
RBANKLIN COLLEGE, New Athens,0. 7ofai | [VHE Fayette Normal Univ., Fayette. O., has some- 


The Sunday Schoo! Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. Should. however, an advertisement of a 
the publishers will refund to suoscribers any money that they lose 


- EDUCATIONAL. 


OGONTZ SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNC LADIES. 
Established in 1850. Twenty minutes from Philadel- 
phia, two hours from New York. Opens September 26. 
For circulars and reports apply to Principals, 
OGONTZ SCHOOL P. 0., PA. 


——<—_—_———==——— 








VIRGINIA, Staunton. 


Augusta Female Seminary. 
Term begins September 5, 1894. Unsurpassed climate 
location, grounds, and appointments. Full corps of 
teachers. For catalog, apply to 
Miss Mary J. BALDWIN, Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Witeghom. LP 
»th sexes. Nine courses, 
Wesleyan Academy. Specialists in classics, art, 
and music. Enlarged endowment insures superior 
advantages at moderate expense. 78th year. Opens 
September 12, 1894. For catalog, address 
Rey. WM. R. NEWHALL, Principal. 


SEVEN GABLES, 


Bridgeton, New Jérsev. Mrs. Westcott’s Boarding 
School for Girls. Certificate admits to Smith College. 
In the piney regions. Climate mild and dry. Physi- 
cal culture. Illustrated circular on application. 
Bwsa STAMMERING INSTITUTE and 
TRAINING-SCHOOL. Alwaysopen. Rich 








Sat. 
1990 /e 


* PURE: 


FOK THE BABY. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE ©O., OIN’TI. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Richard 8. Storrs, D.D,\ refer {W. N.McVickar,D.D, 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe.j to (| Frances E. Willan, 


Walton-Wellesley School 


for the higher education of girls and young 
ladies, General and classical course, also 
progeemary and optional. Address Dr. and 
Mrs. James R. Danforth, 2101 and 2103 Spruce 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Geo. Dana Boardman,D.D. \ refer { John Wanamaker, 
Mrs. Charlotte kb. Brown.) to (Mrs. C, Henrotia, 


Massachusetts, South Hadley. 


MOUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE 


Offers three Collegiate courses. Music and An 
Library, Laboratories, Cabinets, and Observatory, 
The fifty-eighth year opens September 13, 1894, Boal 
and tuition, $250, Mrs. E. 8. Mean, President 


WHEATON SEMINARY ‘Voooo' 
Norton, Mm. 
The fall term of the 60th year ins Septem i, 
1994. Best of home influénces. Mxbellent spltwy 
arrangements, Fine library, laboratory , obsermia, 
and cabinets, gant for illustrated prospectus 
Miss A. E. STANTON, Principal, Norton, Mas 


-HOLLINS INSTITUTE for Young Lada, 


524 session opens Sept. 12, 1894. Eclectic coural 
all languages and sciences, art, music, and e) 
Situated in Valley of Virginia. Climate unexcellt 
Mineral waters, For information, address 

on L. COCKE, Supt., Hollins, Vs 


WELLS COLLEGE £o8.woMt 


AURORA, NY. 
Three full courses of study. 














Location beautiful and 
healthful, New building with modern improvements. 
Session begins September 19, 1894. Sen:| for catalog. 


LBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, * Ruste 
Street. Albany, New York. Supplies schools 

all grades with competent teachers, Assists teachers 
with good records in obtaining positions, Send stamp 
for circulars, HARLAN P, FrRencn, Managet._ 


SPANISH Sor neat sieties 


eee ee aM, Gowege, Now York. 
SHORTHAND Bie2torinan, comin. 
; L's Col : preparatory 


18S MARSHALL'S College, A 
M and finishing school, 1408 N. Broad St. Phila., P& 



















College 
Men 


Were always at the front in the war 
for the Union. The book “ The 
Knightly Soldier” is the life story of 
one of the noblest of these student- 
soldiers, as told by his companion 
and closest ftiend, Chaplain H. Clay 
Trumbull. 

The story abounds in stirring in- 
cident and vivid word pictures of 
college and army life. 

This is the biography of a Yale man,— 

a model student, a crack oarsman a0! 

athlete, a sincere Christian, and a splendid 

soldier . It is one of the most insp™ 


ing volumes of war literature we have 
seen.— The Western Christian Advocate. 


323 pages. Price, $1.50. Illustrated. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & ©0., 


1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Ps 














thing important to say to every student. Write us. 






party not having good commercial credit be inadverteatly inserted, 
thereby. ' 
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